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Businesses for Sale. 


O BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
and NEWSAGENTS.—To be DISPOSED OF, the 
LEASE, STOCK, and GOODWILL of a flourishing BUSI- 
NESS in the above line, within two minutes’ walk of the 
Royal Exchange, producing profits near 600/. per annum. 
Rent very low. No rates or taxes: 100/.*per annum will 
pay the rent, gas, and wages. Any person who can com- 
mand about 600/. will find this a very good investment. 
For particulars apply to Mr. Hodgson, Auctioneer, 
192, Fleet-street. 


O PRINTERS “OT 





and OTHERS. — An 
ELIGIBLE BUSINESS, in the heart of the City.— 
To be DISPOSED OF, the TRADE of a BOOK WORK 
and JOBBING PRINTER. The Office is fitted up with 
several Iron Presses, an Athol Press, and every material 
suitable for a concern on a respectable scale. The connec- 
tion is select, and the profits liberal. For reasons which 
will be satisfactorily explained, it will be parted with on 
terms which cannot fail to meet the views of any one desir- 
ous of entering upon the trade, with a capital 800/. 
Apply to Mr. Page, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Pancras-lane, 
Queen-street, Cheapside. 


O BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, and 

STATIONERS,.—To be DISPOSED OF, an Old- 

tablished and Genui CONCERN, in a good Market 

Town, in an Agricultural District. Coming-in about 1,200/. 

Authentic and candid particulars on application by letter, 
pre-paid, to ‘‘ J. E.’’ 320, Strand. 











Art.—Sales by Auction. 

Choice Books in fine condition ; an extensive Collection of 

the best Modern Authors, in the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and German Languages, &c. q 

UTTICK a SIMPSON (successors to 

Mr. FLETCHER), Auctioneers of Literary Property, 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, Picca- 

dilly, on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, and Three Fol- 

lowing Days, at One o’clock most punctually, the VALUA- 

BLE LIBRARY, including Works in all classes of Litera- 

ture, many of which are in handsome bindings; also a 

carved Rosewood Davenport Writing-Desk, a Dressing- 

Case, with silver fittings, Library Clocks, a Telescope, framed 

Engravings, &c. May be viewed two days before the Sale. 

Catalogues will be sent on application. 





PICTURES FROM THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. 

BY MESSRS. CHRISTE and MANSON, 

at their Great Room, King-street, St. James’s- 
square, on SATURDAY, MARCH 18, at One precisely, 
the important and extensive COLLECTION of PICTURES, 
by Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and English masters, formed 
chiefly during a residence on the Continent by a gentleman, 
and removed from the North of England.--Further notice 
will be given. 





SCULPTURE, MODELS, AND CASTS, 
N ESSRS. FOSTER and SON are directed 

to SELL by AUCTION, on the premises, St. 
George’s Lodge, King’s-road, Chelsea, on TUESDAY, 
MARCH 7, at Twelve for Onc precisely, 2 COLLECTION 
of STATUES, GROUPS, and CASTS, the works of those 
gifted artists, Messrs. Hamilton and Carleton M ‘Carthy, 
known to the lovers of art by their original models and de- 
signs for racing-prizes and for the noble group of St. George 
and the Dragon exhibited in Westminster-hall, and which 
elicited well-merited praises from the best connoisseurs. 
This group is now sold, with a variety of models and casts of 
horses, dogs, deer, and figures, forming together a most in- 
teresting collection. On view Saturday and morning prior. 
Catalogues had on the premises, and of Messrs. Foster, 54, 
Pall-mall, and 14, Greek-street. 





Pictures of High Class and Interest, collected by that weil- 
known importer, Mr. Chaplin, of New Bond-street. 


N R. PHILLIPS begs to announce to the 


. Nobility and Gentry, that in consequence of Mr. 
Chaplin having retired from business, he has received bis 
directions to submit to SALE by AUCTION, on TUES- 
DAY, APRIL 4, at One precisely, the whole of his Col- 
lection of valuable PICTURES, formed with great care and 
acknowledged judgment, principally from the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools. In the present stage it will only be neces- 
sary to enumerate a few of the leading works composing 
the collection, which are of the highest class of art, viz. :— 
a River Scene by Cuyp; a Landscape, Hackaert, with 
Figures and Cattle introduced by Adrian Vandervelde; a 
Sea Storm off the Dutch Coast, by Jacob Ruysdael, and 
three Landscapes by the same admirable artist: a Grand 
Kermesse by Jan Steen, and one by A. Ostade ; subjects by 
Wynants, P. Wouvermans, De Koning, Vanderneer, and 
others; Dead Game, -by Weeninx; three Italian Land- 
scapes, by R. Wilson, from Lady Ford’s collection ; toge- 
ther with other equally interesting Pictures, which will be 
more fully detailed in future advertisements. 
73, New Bond-street, Jan. 8. 


HE BOWYER PICTORIAL CABI- 

NETS.—The late Grand Club Subscription, instituted 
by Mrs. Mary Parkes, for the Purchase by the Public of the 
magnificent Bowyer Collection of Superb Works of Art, with 
the addition of the novel and beautiful feature of Pictorial 
Cabinets, amounting, at publication value, to 80,000 Guineas, 
will shortly be completed, when the entire dealing out of 
the shares will take place. The scheme is divided into 
17,773 Shares, at One Guinea Each; the highest portion is 
of the value of 3,100 Guineas (being the magnificent Bowyer 
Bible, in 45 vols. folio), the lowest portion One Guinea and 
a Half.—Shares can only be insured by early application. 

Bowyer Gallery, 22, Golden-square. 
Post-otlice Orders should be made payable to 
Mrs. Mary Parkes. 








Education. 


SLINGTON DRAWING and PAINTING 
ACADEMY.—Mr.'T. R. KING respectfully informs 

ladies and gentlemen, and his pupils generally, that he con- 
tinues his PRIVATE CLASSES, so many years established, 
morning and afternoon, either in pencil, oil, or water co- 
lours ; also in that most important branch of the fine arts, 
perspective, a correct knowledge of which is at this time 
more than ever requisite, when drawing, to which it is so 
useful an auxiliary, is making such rapid advances. Atten- 
tion is thus directed to the particular study of an art, the 
value of which has been too much neglected, although one 
of the most important branches of education. Various spe- 
cimens may be seen by any lady or gentleman favouring 
Mr. King with a visit to his residence, 5, Church-row, 
Islington. Also a variety of subjects in the Persian paint- 
ing, comprising landscapes, flowers, and figures, in which 
style Mr. K. the sole inventor, will perfect a pupil in three 
lessons, without a previous knowledge of drawing. Classes 
for gentlemen on Wednesday and Saturday evenings, from 
half-past six till eight o’clock. The Life Academy on Tues- 
day and Friday evenings, from half-past eight till ten. 

UPERIOR EDUCATION, on Advanta- 

geous Terms.—The Principal of a Select Boarding 

School for young gentlemen, who holds a high literary de- 
gree and has had great experience in teaching, is desirous of 
filling up THREE VACANCIES. His terms vary from 40 
to 50 guineas; but he would consent to receive the above 
number at 25 guineas each, to commence from the date of 
entrance. The system of instruction pursued embraces all 
the branches of learning essential to a sound, liberal, and an 
accomplished education; and the advantages offered are, 
in all respects, fully equal to those of the first academic in- 
stitutions in the kingdom. The French language is under 
the direction of a distinguished resident Parisian. The 
mansion and grounds are expressly adapted to scholastic 
purposes, and are most delightfully situate, within a short 
distance of the metropolis. 
For a prospectus apply by letter only to “‘ D, D.’’ at the 

Rey, H. Nicolson’s, 6, John-street, Adelphi, Strand, 


HE NEW SYSTEM OF TEACHING 
the CLASSICS, invented by an M.A. of long and 
extensive experience in tuition. This system is not based on 
any"mechanical principle, such as phrenotypies or artificial 
memory ; but is purely intellectual, and so constructedas to 
qualify any one for public examination of the Schools or 
Universities in as many months as the old system requires 
years to effect. In fact, the author of it will teach any one not 
knowing a single Greek character, without regard to sex or 
age, the entire of the Greek or Latin Accidence, in from 
twelve to fourteen lessons. The course of study embraces 
also Latin Verse and Prose Composition. Terms mode- 
rate, and references to Heads of Schools and Colleges. 
Address to “ Eta,’’ at Messrs. Hatchard’s Piccadilly. 





New Publications. 
—— 
MRS. ROLFE’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vo's. post 8vo. with plates, 
HE OATH of ALLEGIANCE: a Tale 
of the Times of Philip the Second. 
By Mrs. ANN ROLFE, 
Author of “The Will; or, Twenty-one Years,’’ &c. 

‘¢ This work has the true smack of the old Spanish novel, 
of which it is a creditable specimen. A complicated story, 
very skilfully extricated.”’—Atlas. 

‘It is decidedly the best historical romance that has been 
published for along time. The style is terse and vigorous, 
but eloquent and pleasing, and the characters are drawn 
with graphic accuracy.’’— Dispatch. 

‘* The incidents, therefore, which Mrs. Rolfe has selected 
as the materials of her work, not only possess no ordinary 
interest, but she has interwoven them in her story with com- 
mendable skill.””—Odserver. 

‘In the ‘Oath of Allegiance,’ Mrs. Rolfe has written a 
thoroughly Spanish novel, full of sparkling scenes and in- 
teresting plots. It has many beauties, but few blemishes, 
and is a most interesting work.’’—Somerset County Ga- 
zette, 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT THE SUN, 
MOON, AND STARS, 

In one handsome volume, embellished with 104 Engravings, 
price, bound in crimson cloth, 4s. 6d. 
pare PARLEY’S TALES about the 

SUN, MOON, and STARS, and an account of Lord 
Rosse’s Monster Telescope, and the discovery of the planet 
Neptune. Fifth Edition, with great improvements. 

A list of Peter Parley’s Popular Works may be had of 
every bookseller. 
London: William Tegg and Co. Pancras-lane, Cheanside. 


This day is published, price Is. or by post om receipt of 
sixteen adhesive stamps, 
HE ADVANTAGES of ETHER and 
CHLOROFORM in OPERATIVE SURGERY. 
By T. B. CURLING, F.RC.S.E, 
Lecturer on Surgery, &c. London Hospital. 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 
WORKS BY DR. CARPENTER. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 
NIMAL PHYSIOLOGY; including a 
comprehensive Sketch of the Principal Forms of 
Animal Structure. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D. F.R.S. 
With several hundred Engravings on copper and wood. 
In two vols. post 8vo. price 12s. cloth lettered, 
ZOOLOGY, and INSTINCT in ANIMALS; a 
Systematie View of the Structure, Habits, Instincts, and 
Uses of the Principal Families of the Animal Kingdom, and 
the Chief Forms of Fossil Remains. 
In post Svo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 
VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and BOTANY; 
including the Structure and Organs of Plants, their Charac- 
ters, Uses, Geographical Distribution, and Classification, 
according to the Natural System of Botany. 
In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRO- 
NOMY, and HOROLOGY. An Exposition of the Proper- 
ties of Matter; a Description of the Heavenly Bodies ; and 
the Construction of Instruments for the Measurement of 
Time. 
London : Wm. S. Orr and Co. Amen-corner, and 
147, Strand. 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street. 








BEST IFRENCH VELVET HATS, 16s 

J HOLBROOK, Manufacturer and Im- 
@7 @ porter of the FRENCH VELVET HATS, 46, 
WEST STRAWD, nearly opposite the Lowther Arcade, 
solicits the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, aud Publie to 
his superior Parisian Velvet Hats, which, for fineness, colour, 
and durability, cannot be surpassed. First qualivry Velvet 
Hat, 16s. (usnally charged 21s.) ; Second ditto, 128. ; Third 
| ditto, 7s. 6d. ; best Beaver Hats, 21s.: Livery Hats, 12s. ; 
| Ladies’ Hats, Travelling Caps, &c. equally low, 

No. 46, WEST STRAND, 
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VOLUNTEERS. 


A prospectus has heen sent to us, of a So- 
ciety of Literary and Professional Gentlemen, 
who propose to play at soldiers, under the title 
of “The Queen’s Own Volunteer Rifle Corps.” | 
They are to equip and support themselves at | 
their own expense, and subscribe three guineas | 
a year for training; to meet and practise weekly, | 
their patriotic object to defend the peaceful | 
people of London, when the Prince Jorn- 


VILL shall land upon our shores. Although 


hostile to any thing in the shape of increased | 


expenditure in preparations for war out of the 


national purse, there can be no possible ob- | 


jection to a party of professional gentlemen 
amusing themselves by wearing “ dark-green 
uniform with black braiding, bronze orna- 
ments, and a light cap,” marching about in a 


field, and shooting at a target, provided they | 
build a quarter of a mile of wall on either side | 


of it, as adefence of the public from stray 
balls. The only thing to be feared is, that 
they should fancy themselves soldiers, and 
conceive that they are buund to be warlike in 
language and tastes, and so help to provoke 
the invasion they are embodied to prevent. 
Seriously, we are inclined to approve the 
military training of a people. We ought to be 
able to protect ourselves, and that is stated to 


be the sole object of the proposition upon our | 


table. We confess, however, to some dread of 
having our ball-rooms flooded with “ dark- 
green uniforms, and bronze ornaments,” and 
of beholding gentlemen of the pen, the wig, 
and the lancet, assuming the airs without the 
graces of soldiers. 

Postscrier.—A circular, which we had 
overlooked, informs us that a reading-room 
will be attached, and that there are to be hono- 
rary non-effective members. We hope the 
number of these latter will be limited, and that 
they will not be permitted to wear the “ dark 
green uniform with black braiding, and bronze 
ornaments, and a light cap.” Such a privi- 
lege would never do. The whole force would 
belong to that division. Imagine a corps of 
Honorary Non-effective Riflemen ! 















! weekly reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
tr au ect of the reviewer is uovelty, arrangement, amuse- | 
me t shes to give faithful accounts (which be generally d 
b of new publications; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
pr t t duty of weekly reviews. Elaporate criticixm is sel- 
do rewling ; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
cer would not once a week permit themselves to be serivusly im- 
girue Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 
are consiierably fairer and truer than those in the quarteriies ; and in 


nine times out of tep produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book.”"—Butwer. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
i eeeeadeeteeel 
BICGRAPEHY. 





The Life of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke : with 
Selections from his Correspondence, Diaries, 
Speeches, and Judgments. By Gerorce 


HaRRIS, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Bar- | taken the liberty to explain something which I said | 


rister-at-Law. In 3 vols. 


Moxon. 


London, 1848. 


{conTinvED.] 
We glean now from the very valuable corre- 
spondence collected in these pages. H 
one from WALPOLE :-= 


Cc ere ? 


C10 3 


Walpole spent his latter days in comparative re- 
tirement at Honghton, satisficd, we may suppose, 
with the reputation which he had so well earned, 
end disgusted with the neglect of a court he had so 
well served, The following letter from him to Mr. 
Charles Yorke is so fully, in every way, charac 
teristic of the writer, and displays so extensively 
the feelings of his heart at that period, that it is of 
the highest value, presenting almost a representation 
of the fallen minister among his groves and pic- 





tures, musing on the vanities and frivolities of the 
| past, and the mutability and instability of human 
| grandeur. 
} * Houghton, 24th June, 1743. 

‘‘ Dear CuHares,—I have now wrote to Cap- 
tain Jackson, to give L* Tyrawly a ticket as you 
desired, & am very glad to oblige him with it. 


amusement & entertainment to fine men. 
of wit & pleasure about town understand not the 
language, nor taste the charms of the inanimate 
world. My flatterers here are all mutes. The 
| oaks, the beeches, and chesnuts seem to contend 
| which shall best please the lord of the manor. 


| They cannot deceive, they cannot lie, I, in return, 


disgrace attends me, because I am sixty-seven years 
|of age. Within doors we come a little nearer to 
real life, & admire on the almost speaking canvas 
jall the airs and graces which the proudest of the 
ladies can boast. With these I am satisfied, as they 
gratify me with all I wish, & all T want, & expect 
nothing in return which I cannot give. If these, 
dear Charles, are any temptations, I heartily wish 
you to come & partake of them. Shifting the 
scene has sometimes its recommendations, & from 
country fare you may possibly return with a better 
appetite to the more delicate entertainment of a 
court life. Since I wrote what is above, we have 
been surprised with the good news from abroad. 
Too much cannot be said upon it, for it is truly 
matter of infinite joy, because of infinite conse- 
quence. Dear Charles, yours most affectionately, 
‘* OrrorpD.” 


| 
| An interesting glimpse into YorkKg’s do- 
| mestic life is afforded by the following letter 
| from Bishop WaRBuURTON :— 
“ June 19th, 1769. 

‘* Last Thursday we dined with Mr. and Mrs. 
| Yorke, at Highgate. It was not a good day, but 
| we walked on hig terrace, and round his domain. 
| He has improved it much. But in contempt of 
| your latebre dulces, you enter the terrace by the 
| most extraordinary gate that ever was. His car- 
| penter, I suppose, wanting materials for it, got 
| together all the old garden tools, from the scythe 
;to the hammer, and has disposed them in a most 
| picturesque manner to form this gate; which, 
| painted white, and viewed at a distance, represents 
| the most elegant Chinese railing: though I suspect 
| the patriotic carpenter had it in his purpose to ridi- 
|} cule that fantastic taste. Indeed, his newly in- 
| vented gate is full of recondite learning, and might 
| well pass for Egyptian, interpreted by Abbé Pluche. 


qhen Mr. 


. Yorke, as if ashamed of, rather than 


| upon the terrace. Here we grew serious; and the 
fine scenes of nature and solitude around us, drew 
us from the Bar of the House, and the Bishop’s 
Bench, to the memory of our early and ancient 
friendship, and to look into ourselves.’’ 


The following letters need no introduc- 
tion :— 
« Zmas Day. 
‘* Sir,—As it is my greatest pride to be thought 
| of favourably by Mr. Yorke, I would not chuse to 
| appear ignorant at his table; and therefore I have 





| in the warmth of conversation yesterday. My good 
friend Mr. Wray rides always so swift a nag, that 
| whoever strives to follow him will be apt to stumble. 


with sincerity admire them, & have as many beauties | 
about me as take up my hours of dangling, & no | 


I was buried in these contemplations, | 


| glorying in, his artificer’s sublime ideas, drew me| 


| we T don’t understand. Shakespear certainly means 


| wretchedly clad : 


| ‘ A clout upon that head, 


| Where late the diadem stood, &c.’ 


| ‘*T have taken the liberty to say thus much, lest 
| I shou® be thought too ignorant by those I had the 





‘‘ This place affords no news, no subject of | honour to converse with yesterday. 
Persons | 


‘* As your family, Sir, is known to be great ad. 
|mirers of Shakespear, & as the name of Harris 
| carries along with it the idea of true criticism, I 
| could not help intreating you to protect me from 
their ill opinion, as I have, in another way, to pro- 
tect me from the evil doings of the tremendous Mr, 
Langstaff. 
‘‘T am, most gratefully, Sir, 
‘Your most obedieat & very humble servant, 
“D. Garrick.” 

“If you wou® likewise turn y*® edge of Mr. Wray’s 
| wit from me upon this occasion, my mind will be at 
| peace,” 
| ‘* April ye Sth, 1768, 

‘* Strn,—Give me leave to return you my warmest 
respects for your kind readiness in relieving my 
| partner, Mr. Lacy, & myself, from a disagreeable 
| Suspense, 
| _** IT was in the country when my brother took the 
|liberty of returning a very small tribute for the 
| best advice in England. I rely upon your usual 
| goodness to me to excuse my brother. He meant 
| well to the managers, & was willing not to deprive 
|them of the benefit of having recourse to Mr. 
| Yorke, whenever they might want him; which they 
| could nut dare to do were they not put upon a foot- 
ing of other clients. Besides, my brother well knew 
the great pride & pleasure I had in your very gene- 
rous & friendly behaviour in my particular concerns, 
& was desirous that I should have that honour 
alone; &, indeed, however he might be wrong in 
his manner, he spoke the feelings of my heart. 

‘«T may be selfish in the declaration, but I must 
confess my weakness that I wish not to have a 
partner in your favour. 

‘© Lam, Sir, your most obliged 
‘* & most obedient, humble servant, 
‘“*D, Garricg,’’ 
** Hampton, 

‘¢ Sin,—I should not have dared at this time to 
trouble you with this letter, tho’ I have been 
honoured by your favour, did not the peculiarity of 
my situation press me to intrude upon you. I have 
no less at stake than the quiet enjoyment of my 
| little place at Hampton, which is threatened to be 
| disturbed by the most disagreeable of all neigh- 
| bours, a litigious attorney. My brother has left 
the case some time ago for your opinion. My wit- 
nesses are both old men, & one of them much out 
of order : I hope, therefore, I shall be pardoned in 
intreating Mr. Yorke to cast his eye upon a paper, 
which is of the greatest consequence to 

‘¢ His most humble & most obedient servant, 

** Davip Garrick.” 


Very interesting are the two next from the 
unfortunate Dr. Dopp, afterwards executed 
for forgery. 


In the first of the letters he alludes to his con- 
nection with that nobleman. The latter of them 
| was written to Mr. Yorke as a Bencher of Lin- 
| coln’s-Inn, on Dr. Dodd being a candidate for the 


| preachership of that Society in 1765. 











| ** West Ham, Augt. 6. 
| ‘*Sir,—Tho’ barely known to you, I am about 
| to take a liberty, which nothing can excuse, but the 


This was my case, when we talk’d about Hamlet & | highest opinion of your merit & disposition to do 
| the mobled Queen. He asked me, What was mob | kind & good actions, 

|led? Tanswered, Clouéed. But something run-| ‘‘ Lord Chesterfield has done me the honour to 
| ning in my head, & the demon of criticism (slipping | place under my care, Master Stanhope, about eleven 
|down with y¢ Burgundy) possessing me at ye in-| years old, the heir of his lordship’s title & fortune, 
| stant, T said, Is it not mobled? When I returned | & whose education he directs & superintends. I 
home, & was looking into a memorandum book, | wish to procure two or three more young noblemen 
where J had co!lected every scrap about Shakespear, | or gentlemen to educate on the same plan; & as 
I found that I had met with this interpretation of | nobody is more in the great world, or better es- 
mob led in some pamphlet or other, & that I had| teemed, I beg leave to request your obliging re- 
written under it, Absurd & ridiculous; & most| commendation, if any thing of this sort shou? occur. 
certainly it is so. Dr. Warburton says—Mobled, | I shall be very ready to wait upon any gentleman to 
or mabled, signifies veiled; Johnson—Huaddled, or| inform him of the particulars; or, I dare say, Lt 





grossly covered. Copel has it, Ennobled queen, | Chesterfield wou" be so good as to give that satis- 
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faction to any enquirer. I shall fix, at Michaelmas, | actor, but he was careless, & gave his pleasures | both Lord Holdernesse and Lord Holland to the 


in Southampton Row, for the sake of carrying on| (what he thought pleasures) the time he sh* have | 


this design. 

‘“You must place this trouble, great & worthy 
Sir, to the account of your justly valuable character ; 
a character which shines with peculiar lustre in the 
eyes of every thinking and good man; & which, as 
eminently fitted, will assuredly one day fill the’ 
highest stations. } 

‘*T am, Sir, with the greatest regard, 
‘*-Y¥ most devoted & obliged sert 
‘* Witiram Dopp.” 


‘Permit me, worthy & honourable Sir, to re- 
turn you my most sincere thanks for the very polite 
& humane reception which you gave me on Thurs- 
day; & at the same time to inform you that, 
encouraged by the hope of your favour, in case Mr. 
Hurd declines, I have proposed myself a candidate 
for the preachership, & waited upon several of the 
Benchers. But, as I am perfectly satisfied that 
all my endeavours will be fruitless without your 
interest, which is (and indeed, from your superior 
merit, ought to be) most powerful, I humbly & 
earnestly entreat your support and concurrence. 
This granted me, I shall not doubt of success. 
This denied. me, I shall give up the pursuit. I 
have, indeed, little to urge to engage your favour ; 


a desire to deserve well of my fellow creatures, is | 
I have laboured with assiduity in my | 


my best plea. 
profession, &, I hope, with some success; but for 
worldly advancement, I have not yet been so happy 
as to attain any thing considerable, tho’ I have met 
with many disappointments, & some hard treat- 
ment. 


‘* Excuse me, Sir, for mentioning thus much 
respecting myself; but I am no stranger to your | 
virtuous & humane disposition, & to your just mode | 


of thinking. From which I promise myself some 
share in your regard; & should I be so blessed as 
to succeed in this appointment, my best endeavours 
should be exerted to do credit to your recommend- 
ation, & to shew myself grateful for so distin- 
guished a mark of your attention. Men with hap- 


pier fortunes & larger connections will, doubtless, | 


come far more powerfully recommended than my- 
self; but as I am persuaded that happier fortunes 
& more powerful recommendations will weigh 


little with men of your honourable & judicious | 


sentiments, I repose myself with great confidence & 
pleasure on your goodness & sensibility, & remain 
with the highest esteem, 
‘* Worthy Sir, 
‘** Your mt respectful & 
‘* devoted servant, 
‘* Witttam Dopp. 
‘* West Ham, Essex, 20 June, 1765. 


‘*P.S.—I have taken the liberty to enclose a 
little piece or two, not from a presumption of their 
merit, but to show you, sir, that I am not quite 
negligent in my station, as well as to inform you in 
some degree of my religious sentiments, if haply a 
moment from your valuable & important time can 
be spared ; & with which I would not interfere by a 
personal attendance. May I request a place for 


genious lady’s closet ?’’ 


Another from Garrick with a copy of 

verses :—— 
‘* Hampton, July ye 23rd, 1769. 

‘*My Lorp,—I always shall obey your lord- 
ship’s commands with great pleasure. 1 have sent 
a copy of the trifle your mention on ye other side. 
It is much at your service. I cou’ wish no copies 
may [be] taken of it. I believe your lordship will 
find in reading it that my wishes were unnecessary. 
Had you been in this part of the world, I should 


have troubled your lordship by reading to you an | 


ode for the jubilee upon a new plan ;—the recitative 
part will be spoken by your humble servant, & the | 
choruses & airs will, at y® proper times, break in| 
upon the speaker. I hope by this to avoid the! 
dullest part of music, w° is y recitative, & en-| 
deavor to supply that want with a warm, spirited | 
declamation. It is an experiment, but I think it 
worth y° tryal. Ihave got y* collection of poems 
called the ‘Union,’ but I can make no use of 
them. Poor Powell had some requisites of an 


employed in study. 
in a very declining way. 
me word he is much better. 
‘‘T am your lordship’s most obedient 
obliged, humble servant, 
““D. Gargick.”’ 


Alas, poor stage! I think it 
The Chancellor writes 


| ** UPON A CERTIAN GROTTO NEAR HAMPTON. 


‘* By a Tenant of the Manor. 


| ‘* A grotto this, by mortal hand ! 


O no,—we tread on fairy land, 

’Tis raised by Mab’s inchanted wand ! 
So rare, so elegant, so bright, 

It dazzles while it charms the sight : 

In all you see her magic skill, 

The velvet green the tiokling rill, 

The chrystal lake, the little isle, 

The various flowers, that round it smile ; 
The fairy palace well I knew, 

And Mab, the Queen, in Montagu / 
Could mortal miss, so small, so young, 
Bewitch ber hearers with her tongue ? 
Did she not talk, & smile, and sing, 
And dance with me* the fairy ring ? 
And fron her favours, full success 

Did all the year my labors bless! 


O hear me, Queen, to thee I pray,— 

Thou little, sweet, enchanting fay,— 

That still, with thy bewitching art, 

Thou would’st to Halifax impart 

Those joys, which charms like thine can give, 
And generous minds, like his, receive. 

Be thou his sure, his best relief, 
From every private, public grief, 
And call forth all thy magic powers 
To bless his days who blesses ours.’ 


’ 


This is from Dr. Ropertson, the histo- 
| rian :— 


‘“My Lorp,—Some time ago I had the honour 
of a letter from your lordship, & according to your 
| desire, I should have instantly transmitted to you the 
| extracts of Nicholson’s letters, if I had not ima- 
gined that they were in the hands of Mr. Davidson, 
| who was then inthe country. I have now disco- 
vered my mistake; & as Nicholgon’s papers are in 
Sir David Dalrymple’s possession, they shall be 
sent to your lordship by next post. 

‘* Dr. Birch informed me, soon after the publi- 
cation of the History of Scotland, that your lord- 
; Ship had been pleased to accept of a copy, which I 

presumed to send you, in a very favourable man- 
ner. Your lordship had the justest title to that 
acknowledgment, the only one in the author’s 
power, as any degree of accuracy the author can 
| boast of is owing in a great measure to the materials 
| you was so good as to communicate. 
| tremely proud of the approbation with which you 
are pleased to honour my performance, & shall 
endeavour to profit by the remarks you have taken 
| the trouble to make upon it. 

‘* Tho’ the duties of my office in this town ocea- 
sion many avocations from study and composition, 


| the present system of policy, manners, & religion 
}in Europe. J shall do everything in my power to 
| render it worthy of the publick attention, tho’ I 
| must execute it more slowly, & perhaps more im- 
| perfectly, than if I were in a situation which 
allowed me more hours of leisure. 


‘If there be any papers in the Advocate’s| 7 shou’ warn him as carefully against the dangerous 


library, or in the hands of any private person in 


Scots’ College, and show’d them some remarkable 
passages of K. James’s Memoirs. I believe that 
Lady Holdernesse was also there, tho’ I had not 
the honour toaccompany her. Father Gordon tells 
me, that there is in the same place a great collection 
of letters wrote to K. James after the Revoluti 

& some of them by persons whom, from their cha- 
racter & professions, we shou® little suspect of that 
correspondence. It will not give much surprise 
that Lord Marlborough is one of the number. 
Father Gordon thinks that it will not be difficult, 


| after the death of the old gentleman at Rome, to 


procure his son’s consent to the publication of the 
whole, which may be of use to throw light on the 
English history. I found nothing remarkable in 
the memoirs, with regard to the Popish plot. The 


| Duke treats the whole as a gross imposture & forgery 


|the Memoirs. 


of Oates, & the other evidences, assisted by the 
knavery of Shaftesbury, & the blind zeal of othe: 
Whig leaders. I believe there is littie doubt tha’ 
this is the real state of the case. 

‘The Duke of York states, that his brother, 
little before his death, determined, at the persuasion 
of Lord Sunderland, to send him to Scotland, anc 
to make some considerable alterations. He also 
says, that after he went to France, he discovered 
that that nobleman, while in his service, had secretly 
received pensions both from Lewis & the Prince of 
Orange ; so that he had found means to be at once 
a traitor to three princes, for it is not to be imagined 
that he served any of them with fidelity. 

‘ Besides this Book of Memoirs, there ia a 
long letter of advice or instructions of the 
King to his son for the future government 
of his kingdoms. It is a very silly perform- 
ance, which I do not think to be the case with 
That prince’s arbitrary priaci- 


| ples appear strongly in the instructions: he repre- 


sents particularly the pernicious effects of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Bill. But the greatest part of these 


| instructions is employed to warn his son against the 


allurements of women, particularly the court ladies, 
whom he calls a danyerous kind of cattle. He 
owns that, in his youth, he was much led astray 
by them; but he seems to expect that the warning 
given to his son will preserve that prince’s youth 
from a like danger. 

‘‘ Your lordship’s offer to communicate lights 
for the correction of such errors as I may have 


|fallen into in my history, is extreamly obliging. I 


T am ex-| 


know how great advantage I might reap from your 
lordship’s extensive knowledge and sound judg- 
ment; but it is unfortunate that my present situa- 
tion should make it impossible for me to avail my- 
self of them. I have always sought truth, I am 
sure without interest, and I hope without partiality. 
What gives me some security in the latter particu- 


| lar is that I had several prepossessions of my own 


to correct daring the course of my work. I found, 
in particular, that the two first princes of the house 
of Stuart, if their administration be compared with 


; |that of their predecessors, were not exposed to so 
I have ventured to undertake the history of the| 


: I A Emperor Charles V., whose reign contains the | 
the Beauties of Shakespeare in your amiable & in- | Opening of modern history, & the establishment of 


much blame as party zeal has commonly thrown 
upon them, and as I myself believed to be the case. 
This representation of matters was as much con- 


| trary to my former preconeeived opinions as to my 


| interest. 


this country, which your lordship wants in order to | 


complete your collection, be so good as to lay your 
commands upon me, & I shall be proud to execute 
them, I have the honour to be, with great respect 
| & gratitude, my Lord, 
‘€ Your Lordship’s most 
‘* Obedient and humble servant, 
‘“Witt1amM Rosertson.”’ 


And the next is from Davin Hume :— 


** Compiegne, 8 of Augt. 1764. 
‘¢ My Lorp,—I am very happy that my letter 
gave some satisfaction to your lordship. I carry’d 





* “ She would dance a minuet with the author.’’ 


But I am so sick of all their disputes, 
& so full of contempt towards all factious judg- 
ments, & indeed towards the prejudices of what is 
called the public, that I repent heartily my ever 
having committed anything to print. Had I a son, 


allurements of literature as K. James did his son 
against those of women; tho’, if his inclination was 
as strong as mine in my youth, it is likely that the 


| w rning would be to as little pu: pose in the one case 


as it usually is in the other. I shall be in Paris in 
afew days, where I shall be proud to obey your 
lordship’s commands in any particular. 
‘* | have the honour to be, my lord, 
‘* Your lordship’s most obedient 
‘© & most humble servant, 
**Davip Humg.”’ 
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Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, with | 
Extracts from her Letters and Journals. 
Edited by two of her DauGurers. In 
2vols. Vol. II. London: Gilpin. Hat- 
chard and Son. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

On her first visit to Jersey in 1833, Mrs. | 

Fry found prison reform had made there no | 

progress, acts of the British parliament not 

extending their power to the Channel Islands. 

The indefatigable philanthropist was not how- 

ever to be discouraged, and we find her twice 

crossing to Jersey for the purpose of promo- | 


| 
ting a better system of prison discipline, her | 


| very heinous or aggravated nature. 
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was enforced, in Scotland especially. At eliciting the latent goodness of all within the 
Edinburgh she held a meeting for the pur-|sphere of her influence, whether it might be 
pose of displaying the abuses to which it is in the hall of a king, the cottage of a peasant, 
liable : very clear and convincing are her argu- | or the cell of a criminal,—in the royal palaces 
ments as they are here detailed by her daugh-|of France and Prussia, in the little French 
ters :— | country village o ongenies, or the beautifu 
country village of C the beautiful 

abode of the Hanoverian Friends at Friedens- 

As an abstract principle, she doubted the right | : : 

of man to place a fellow-creature under circum- | 9 v4 ae of So acto ages, of 
stances of such misery, if his offences were not of a | oF ae ee eee ee eee ee 
She could not | ive to her own, the interest she excited being 

believe that it was accordant with reason or religion | 20t unnaturally “accompanied by curiosity. 
thus to isolate a being intended by his great Creator | Her niece, Miss EL1ZABETH GuRNEY, writes 
for social life, unless necessary for the safety of the from Berlin, whither she had accompanied her 
community at large ; nor did she consider continual | aunt and father :—‘ Every one wants to know 





efforts being in the end in a great measure | .ojitude as the best method for reforming the | about our aunt’s history. ‘Where does she 


crowned with success. 

The establishment of libraries at the different 
coast-guard stations was an object which oc- | 
cupied Mrs. Fry’s attention. We find her en- 
deavouring in 1834 to promote their extension 
by a plan for obtaining the necessary sum, | 
partly by a grant from Government, and partly 
by private subscription. In 1835, she had the | 
satisfaction of being able to carry her benevo- | 
lent scheme into execution, it having met with 
the approbation of Sir Ropert Peet, then 
first Lord of the Tr~asury. The beneficial | 
results of the libraries established through her | 
~neans at Haslar and Plymouth hadalready tested 
the utility of the plan, and she found persons 
of all descriptions ready to co-operate with 
her, some giving subscriptions in money, others 
making donations of books. Libraries for the 
Falmouth packets also she was desirous to 
form, and her efforts in this instance were at- 
tended with the success which seemed to bless 
all her undertakings. A library was likewise 
arranged under her auspices for the shepherds 
of Salisbury Plain. The happy effects of these 
institutions were soon visible, and Mrs. Fry 
found her reward, the only reward she ever 
sought, in the knowledge that a moral and 
intellectual improvement had been wrought in 
the condition of a portion of her fellow-crea- 
tures. Her profound knowledge of human 
nature had shewn her the danger of ignorance, 
and the want of salutary mental occupation. 
She knew, in fact, that the human mind, if not 
properly exercised, must, if it does not sink 
into a state of torpor, employ itself upon evil 
—a sad alternative not only for the individual, 
but for the community at large, for there is 
nothing more certain than that, as long as man 
is a social being, evil, either positive or nega- 
tive, can never be confined to one. Society is 
a circle of circles, each individual having a 
centre of influence, larger or smaller, according | 
to the circumstances of his social position and 
mental resources. 

In 1836 died Mrs. Fry’s sister, Mrs. 
Hoare, of an illness brought on by grief 
for the death of her eldest son. She was a 
woman distinguished not less for her uncom- 
mon abilities and acquirements than for her 
piety. Her loss seems to have been much felt 
by Mrs. Fry. 

In this same year, we are also informed, her 
active exertions in favour of the prisons of the 
United Kingdom were fast approaching their 
termination. Prison inspectors had been ap- 
pointed, the attention of the Government and 
of the public had been fully awakened to the 
importance of the right regulation of this 
branch of the social economy ; and the good 
that had been already effected was not only in 
itself of inestimable worth, but derived an ad- 
ditional value from the future and greater 
good of which it seemed to be the earnest. 
The branch of prison discipline which appears 
at this time chiefly to have employed the | 
thoughts of EL.1zasetH Fry was the pro- 
priety of the solitary system, its advantages 
and disadvantages, and the extent to which it | 


| 
| 








offender. 


Whilst approving of occasional isolation, she 
was of opinion that constant solitude was 
much more likely to lead the criminal to travel 
over guilt past and prospective, than to incline 
in him a train of improving reflection. 
she was true to the faith which had ever 
guided her aright, that unnecessary harshness 
invariably begets in the criminal the feeling of 
injury, which as certainly, in an uncultivated 
state of morals, leads to the desire of ven- 
geance; thus hardening instead of softening 
the heart. To make punishment efficacious, 
the offender must be convinced that it is 
for his sake,—the expression of love best 
suited to his requirements. Doubtful as the 
success of the solitary system was under the 
most favourable circumstances conceivable, 
there was no doubt as to the evils of which it 
might be, and could scarcely fail of being, pro- 
ductive, under management anything short of 
the best. ‘To entrust the comfort and exis- 
tence of any one human being entirely to the 
keeping of another, Mrs. Fry felt was to be- 
stow a power too great for a fallible mortal to 
possess. With judicious foresight she also 
perceived the danger that might arise in evil 
days from the mere existence of prisons con- 
structed with a view to solitary confinement. 
—*They may be building, though they little 
think it, dungeons for their children and their 
children’s children, if times of religious perse- 
cution or political disturbance should arise.” 
We earnestly hope these days may never re- 
turn ; but who dare say they will not? Strong 
as is our faith in human progress, we know 
that it has often been effected through the con- 
vulsions of empires, and by the wreck of what 
was in its time, and for its time, a goodly 
fabric. 

Neither did the silent system find an advo- 
cate with Mrs. Fry; not, however, that she 
approved of unrestrained intercourse, or did 
not think that many hours of each day might 
not be profitably passed in seclusion, The 


In this | 


|live?? ‘Is she married? And their astonish- 
| ment is great when I tell them of the five-and- 
|twenty grandchildren; this seems to add to 
the respect paid to her.” 

One incident, during her visit to Prussia, 
| we cannot pass without an allusion—her con- 
duct on the occasion being not only very cha- 
racteristic of herself, but of Quakerism on its 
brightest side. It is to the eternal honour of 
the Society of Friends, that ever since its rise 
in the days of Fox and PEnw, it has been its 
endeavour to break the rod of the oppressor, 
and that not by opposing violence to violence, 
but by overcoming evil with good—the better 
way, and the more successful. 


Finding that the Lutheran Church was, in 
the Prussian dominions, suffering considerable 
oppression, confiscation of property and im- 
prisonment being among the means of perse- 
cution resorted to, Mrs. Fry felt it her duty 
to bring the subject before the King. Though 
dissuaded by Lord WiLui1am RussE.t, then 
British ambassador, as well as by Baron Hum- 
BOLDT, she was not to be deterred from exe- 
cuting what she conceived to be part of her 
work. She was also encouraged to proceed by 
the advice of the Crown Prince, now King of 
Prussia, to act in the matter entirely as she 
believed to be right. A petition was accord- 
ingly drawn up by WILLIAM ALLEN, a friend 
by whom she was accompanied on her tour, 
and transmitted through the proper channel to 
the King. ‘The following day the royal chap- 
lain brought the happy intelligence that the 
petition had been most favourably received, 
the King having said that he “thought the 
Spirit of God must have helped them to ex- 
press themselves as they had done.” This 
was in 1840. In the autumn of the fol- 
lowing year we find her again advocating the 
cause of religious toleration in Denmark, as 
she had formerly done in Prussia, the perse- 
cuting party this time being “those same old 
Lutherans” who in the latter country had 
been the victims, whilst in the present in- 





vast difference between restricted intercourse, 
and total isolation, and the contrariety of the | 
results likely to be obtained, are obvious, upon | 
the most superficial view of the subject. 

Having witnessed the progress of the great | 
moral principle she had been the first to de- | 
velope; having beheld the organisation of so- | 
cieties, and the appointment of means per-| 
manently to carry out her views for the cure of | 
evils, the remedy for which she had been the | 
first to devise; having seen the prosperity of | 
all her undertakings ; having, in short, com- | 
pleted her work in her native country, she | 
turned her attention to other lands. We re- | 
gret that we have not space to follow Mrs. 
Fry in her continental wanderings, or even in 
the most cursory manner to indicate the 
means she adepted for ameliorating, under 
foreign governments, the condition of the| 
ignorant, the suffering, or the criminal. 
Wherever she went, she was as a magnet, by 
virtue of her own goodness attracting and | 





stance the sufferers were Baptists. Mrs. Fry’s 
righteous attempt on their behalf is thus 
simply and unaftectedly related by herself in a 
letter to her husband and children :— 


After an amusing time with the poor children 
(a school of orphans, protégés of the Queen of 
Denmark), my brother Joseph withdrew with the 
king into a private room, where for about an hour 
he gave him attention, whilst he thoroughly enlarged 
upon the state of their West India Islands. I 
stayed with the Queen; but after a while went in 
to them, and did entreat the King for the poor 
Baptists in prison, and for religious toleration. I 
did my best to express my mind, and very strongly 
I did. it. I gave also Luther’s sentiments upon the 
subject. 


Mrs. Fry expresses a pure natural feeling 
of surprise and sadness at the way in which 
Protestant Europe was persecuting. Strange 


‘indeed that they whose religious existence 


was held only by the sacred tenure derived 
from the inalienable right of private judgment, 
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should thus, as it were, seek to destroy the pal- 
ladium of their own faith ! 

But whilst clear-sighted to the evils of 
foreign systems of government and religion, as 
she had indeed been to those of our own, Mrs. 
Fry had none of that narrow spirit which de- 
grading patriotism and religion into bigotry, na- 
tional or sectarian, operates effectually as a bar 
to improvement, by closing the door to the 
influence of a good example, arising from a 
quarter which our prejudices have taught us 
to view as suspicious,—as if a good thing were 
not a good thing come whence it might. 
Among the institutions of foreign faith and 
foreign countries, approved of by Mrs. Fry, 
there was none she appears to have estimated 
more highly than that of the Sisters of Charity. 
She perceived the want existing in England 
for a corresponding class of women, the con- 
stitution and functions of the society modified, 
of course, by a more enlightened faith. This 
scheme has, in fact, been set a-going, on a cir- 
cumscribed scale, by Mrs. Fry’s sister-in-law, 
Mrs. SAMUEL GuRNEY, in conjunction with 
some other ladies. The funds of this society 
are small, and its prosperity, it seems, still 
doubtful. Upon the poor those English Sis- 
ters bestowStheir services gratuitously. It is a 
society the success of which it is surely the 
interest of all classes to promote, and which 
can never be otherwise than benefical, as it is 
one essentially possessing a double advantage. 
Apart from the blessing it is likely to be to the 
poor, to the suffering rich, to those in that con- 
dition when worldly wealth is worthless, of 
what priceless value must it be to obtain those 
services which none can give but from a will- 
ing heart—to know that the attentions in the 
sick chamber are rendered from a worthier 





motives than that which animates the mere | 


hireling! The other advantage lies in the 
happy effect such a society could not fail to 
have upon the individual members of which it 
is composed. How many a listless mind might 
it not rouse to wholesome exertion! How 
many a useless life might it not profitably 
employ ! 

Mrs. Fry found the French an “ attractive” 
nation. She thus comments on a display of 
fireworks : 

From our windows we saw the most beautiful 
fireworks, which was pleasant, as perfect order 
prevailed. I rejoiced that the poor should par- 
take of such innocent refreshment and recreation, 
for there appeared no drunkenness or dissipation. 
I wish we had more innocent recreations for our 
poor at home, to keep them out of the public 
houses. 


Notwithstanding our fear that we may be 
transgressing our limits, we cannot refrain 
from extracting part of a letter from Mrs. Fry 
to her eldest son, on the occasion of his be- 
coming a magistrate. 


I think the office of magistrate a very weighty 
one, and often, I fear, toalightly entered, and its 
very important and serious duties too carelessly 
attended to; and this I attribute to a want of due 
feeling of the real difficulty of performing any duty 
—particularly one where much true wisdom is re- 
quired in doing justice between man and man, un- 
less governed and directed by that wisdom which 
cometh from above, which is pure. These peace- 
able, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and without hypo- 
crisy. I believe it is thy desire to be governed by 
this wisdom, and to do justice and love mercy ; but 
remember this requires a very watchful and sub- 
jected spirit; and those who have to sit in judg- 
ment on others must often sit in judgment on them- 
selves; this fits the mind for sympathising with the 
wanderets, and adopting every right measure for 
their reformation and improvement. I think it is 
of the utmost importance to enter on the duties at- 





tached toa magistrate in a very prayerful spirit, | captains and colonels abound; every petty 
seeking the help and direction of the Spirit of God, officer of the government parades his offi- 
and that the understanding may be pe to| cial before his own name, and his wife does 
comprehend his will. I am perfectly sensible that | same. ; sala RE SI 
a john of the peace must hae to the laws of his | ey age te Sag ee a " 
country in his decisions, and farther, that he should re : 
be well acquainted with these laws; but I also 
know much rests with him as to leaning on the 
side of mercy and not of severity; and I know 
from my experience with so very many magistrates, 
how much they doin the prisons, &c. &c. to miti- 
gate or increase suffering; and also how much| The number of opulent families whose sons are 
they may do for the improvement and real advan- | eager to become officers causes an overwhelming 
tage of criminals. Much is in their power; they | superfluity of colonels, majors, and captains. | have 
may do much harm or much good: too many are | already described how we meet presidents at every 
influenced by selfishness, party spirit, or partiality, | turn in Switzerland, who have, however, according 
both in individual cases, and where public good is | to our notions, nothing president-like about them. 
concerned ; but the simple, upright, faithful, just,| In the same way, communal-councillors, circuit- 
and merciful magistrates are too rare, and they are | councillors, and men of the strangest, most varied, 
much wanted. Mayst thou, my dearest John, be| and high-sounding denominations, abound in every 
of this number; but remember it can only be by} corner. Even these, however, seem not to be con- 
grace, and being thyself directed and governed by | sidered enough ; for all who have at any time of 
the Holy Spirit of God. their lives filled official stations continue to bear 
country had | about with them their former title, prefixing, how- 
ever, an ex. Hence the enormous number of ex- 
state-councillors, ex-burgomasters, ex-commune- 
presidents, and ex-communal-councillors, &c. ; 
— ———— though the rage for titles is as severely satirised in 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. | Switzerland as similar follies among ourselves. It 

—_— | remains, however, unabated, especially among the 

Switzerland in 1847; and its Condition, Politi- | ladies, who appear resolutely iceneiied that their 
cal, Social, Moral, and Physical, before the | husbands should be betitled, somehow or other. I 
War. By 'Turopvore MuGGeE; edited by heard in Zurich of a ‘¢ Mrs. Vice- Inspector of Fire- 
Mrs. Percy Sinnerr. In 2 vols. Lon-| engines ’’ (Frau Vice-Spriizen Meisterin), and such 
don, 1848. Bentley. | instances are not exceptions. | Let the title be what 
Tuts is something more and better than aj! will, so it be but _ title, it is welcome oe Swiss. 
mere summer tour in Switzerland. Tueo- | Switzerland resembles. Republican America in its 
porE Mucce, who is a Prussian and an | {Venous appetite for titles. Generals ws indeed, 
author, dedicated nearly twelve months to a| less plentiful in Switzerland, but its colonels would 


; : ie Ree “| provide the largest army ; and these, though not 
minute investigation of the country which has | ignorant of their duty, are mostly the peaceablest of 
|lately occupied so prominent a place in the} men, contented with their titles, which cost the 
affairs of Europe. He visited each canton in| country nothing, and without the smallest desire of 
succession, and besides traversing its moun- entering a field of battle. 
tains and vales, viewing its glaciers and ford- 
ing its streams, he resided intowns and villages ;|_, ~~ lag eh B ot 
| studied its inhabitants ; mastered its politics, | Pi@C®s» Where manu ge on 
| general and local; inspected its institutions; | cole yi omg odie : “ye noticed se 
noted its manners; penetrated into its domes- | see — « this vulgal and narrow -mint ec 
| tic circles; and, as a consequence, has pro-| exclusiveness. ‘The cause of it he thus endea- 


lw . aynlain « 

| vided a more perfect picture of the Swiss than | VUFS to explain :— 
|we have ever before seen, and of which not | 
the slightest knowledge is acquired by the| ‘The seclusion of domestic life in Switzerland is 
| mere passing traveller, who sees only the peo-| one great cause of the deficiency of enlarged tastes 
| ple in the hotels and highways, and the coun- | and enlightened views. Every family is a strongly 
| try only in the passes and in the lake rides. guarded fortress, into which no foreigner can pene- 
Perhaps, for the tourist’s enjoyment, for the | trate. The stranger bringing letters of introduction 
| associations we have with the name of Swit- to a Swiss family would receive no invitation, or 
| zerland and the romance of Swiss virtue, it is | only one of the most formal and ceremonious kind ; 
| well that we are so ignorant of the true cha-| perhaps to meet its members merely at a coffee- 
|racter of the people. Mr. MuGce certainly | {0U%* Seeing nothing of the ladies or of the house, 
tears off the veil through which we are wont and learning nothing of the customs of the family. 
: ogee meine Most Swiss families have been accustomed never to 
to view them, and exhibits them in a peculiarly | | + oh. freely witl Sn aed : 

‘wn sanect. According to him, they) ne ey not precisely their equals, 
unattractive aspect. 8 iy Y | and strictly to shut out all intercourse with those 
have the weaknesses of an aristocratic com- decidedly below them. Not only do the old fa- 
munity with the acknowledged faults of a! milies keep together in these little exclusive circles ; 
democracy. They are proud, tyrannical, mo- | the new are, in this respect, not a whit behind them. 
rose, selfish, grasping, and narrow-minded. Marriages are seldom formed beyond the limits of 
Bigotry prevails equally among both parties :| the circle to which every member of the several 
the Protestant is not less free from it than the | families belongs by right of birth, and to which no 
Catholic. Priestcraft reigns in both, only that| person born beyond the pale is admitted. The 
in its effects it is more mischievous’ in the lat- | members of families are also strictly classed accord- 
ter than in the former cantons. Their domes-| ing to their ages ; so that it often happens that the 
tic life is singularly retired and exclusive. | 0S and daughters and elders of a family have all 
Aristocratic distinctions are observed with| different sets of acquaintances, who are scarcely 
much more strictness than in countries where | <80w" to the others. The spirit of separation is 


. | thus encouraged in them from their earliest youth ; 
: » law. Descents are | —— rete : : 
poe ok pa see of the they are innoculated with it; and they seldom seek 


: aa ey | either love or friendship beyond its boundaries. In 
circle are strictly prohibited ; marriages are! sis narrow plan of life there is, of course, but 
contracted wholly with reference to rank and | little real education—little true culture of the mind 
fortune; admission into a grade above that IN| and heart. Many, indeed, send their children to 
which persons are born is almost impossible. | poarding-schools; where they go through the old 
Then there is an absurdly extravagant love of| routine, learn a little music and French, and so 
civic titles. As in the United States, every | forth, and then come back to tread the same stupid 
fourth man prefixes some title to his name : | round ; and my complaints of the difficulty I ex- 


|is difficult to go into any society without hear- 
ing the patronymics of the visitors completely 
lost in the length of some pompous cognomen. 
For instance— 


TITLES IN SWITZERLAND. 








Happy would it be for our 
every magistrate such a mother ! 
(To be continued.) 
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Even in the most flourishing and populous 


SOCIETY IN SWITZERLAND. 
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perienced in becoming acquainted with the ladies | register. This point of communal registry is of| monarchy. And now once more the contrast of 
and their domestic life, were answered by assur- | great importance, since all whose names are not/|town and country, inner and outer cantons, be- 
ances that I lost very little thereby. While the thus entered are of the ‘‘ homeless ;’” a word of| tween barbarism and civilization, and, worse than 
men pass their lives mostly in coffee-houses, occu- melancholy significance in Switzerland, designating | all, between Catholic and Protestant, became glaring 
pied in smoking, drinking, talking politics, or play, | a class whose condition yet remains unaltered, though | as ever. The small pastoral cantons, which had 
it is not surprising that social circles, where sub- | its injustice and cruelty excite the deepest indigna- | no ancient written constitution (a boon they had 
jects of general intellectual interest are discussed, | tion in every unprejudiced mind. That the treat- | owed solely to the Act of Mediation), fell back into 
should be almost unknown in Switzerland: whence, | ment of the ‘‘homeless’ is the plague-spot of | the old train; left the government wholly to the 
indeed, in this stiff, narrow life, should arise the | Switzerland, may be gathered from hundreds of {old families, looked down on strangers settling 
tastes which make intellectual conversation pos- | Swiss books, containing histories of savage persecu- | among them with the old arrogance, and followed 
sible? * ” * Although High-German | tions and frightful cruelties ; yet the causes of this | blindly the guidance of the monks and priests, 
is the language of the cultivated classes, the Swiss atrocity lie deep in the whole social system of the | whose unblessed influence was soon exerted to bar 
ladies, are, 1 am told, little acquainted with it; a country, which rests on the communal system, the | all attempt at needful reform or the extension of 
fact which may be, perhaps, both a cause and aj canton being composed of a number of such com-/ education. A similar state of things prevailed in 
consequence of their universal withdrawal from | munes, forming little states within the state. Every | Lucerne, Soleure, and Freiburg, where the patri- 
society. The inferences concerning female educa- | child born of registered citizens becomes by birth a|cians and priests made common cause; Berne, 
tion to be drawn from this fact are necessarily very | citizen of the commune, and thereby also a citizen | whose voice was potential in the Diet, followed the 
unfavourable; but these deficiencies are probably | of the canton and of the Confederation. He shares | same line of conduct; Zurich was rather more for- 
little considered in Swiss marriages, which are ap- | all political rights, exercises them according to esta- | tunate; the country people had obtained some con- 
parently commercial bargains, in which the purse | blished laws, is supported by the communal funds | cessions, unsatisfactory it is true, but, such as they 
has more concern than either the heart or the head. | when in distress, and assists in bearing all the com- | were, they maintained them. Basle, on the other 
Once married, mental culture in the women is little mon burthens. He is therefore fully entitled to | hand, held firmly by its privileges. The city was 
called for, general social intercourse being denied | every Swiss privilege when his name once stands in| in the hands of a mercantile aristocracy, which 
them, and their lives being shut within the narrow the communal register : not so, however, should he | would not hear of a representation of the country. 
range of their household duties and the circle of | belong to the parias who are unable to prove their} Aargau, St. Gall, Appenzell, and Vaud had freed 
their female acquaintance. Good housewifes they | communal rights; which, through loss of papers, | themselves from their most oppressive relations, 
are at least, and certainly not behind their husbands | illegitimate birth, fraud, or neglect, may easily oc- | and shewed more vital energy. 
in economical inclinations. Amongst mechanics|cur. Then he is ‘homeless :’’ the commune re-| The Diet held in the Vororts of Berne, Zurich, 
and artisans, women are much employed in trade | jects him, and, often hunted like a wild beast, he! and Lucerne, was then a melancholy shadow, with- 
and business of various kinds; but even in the’ flies from place to place, is moved from prison to | out life or substance. The individual sovereignty 
higher classes household cares play necessarily a prison, transported from canton to canton, perse- | Of every little canton was an effectual bar to in- 
prominent part, since they present in many cases cuted, tormented, and everywhere left helpless ; for ternal improvement, and robbed Switzerland of all 
the only resource against the attacks of ennui. every one of these little states consisting of a fixed weight and dignity in relation to the great powers 
Marriages between foreigners and native Swiss sel- pumber of communes, there is no space left for him and the court of Rome. The reinstated aristocracy 
dom take place, partly perhaps from the paucity of | to exist in; nowbere a safe place of refuge. In| Saw justly enough only friends and supporters in 
intercourse ; but there are also in many cantons | Zurich, the right of settlement has been now made | those powers whom they must endeavour to please, 
legal difficulties hard to overcome ; as, for instance, | much easier of attainment; and thus a way has been | however they might disgust the thinking part of the 
the refusal of all civic rights to the children of such opened towards the alleviation and ultimate extinc- nation. For this end, the freedom of the press 
@ marriage. tion of the ancient cruelties ; but in other cantons, | W2s shackled, the Italian fugitives surrendered in 
There is hope, however, that the introduc- | especially the smaller saree where it is almost im-. a thy her .—_— eyed al ren a 
tion of railroads will make Switzerland a little | Possible to obtain this right, the number of homeless ernest Sewers lee fae 22 ee 
more cosmopolitan. Already they are doing still remains very great; and terrible things are re- | old scandal might be wanting, treaties to furnish 
. pas © | Jated of their sufferingsand persecutions. Aforeigner, | mercenary troops were entered into with foreign 
something. |desirous of establishing himself comfortably in| powers. The efforts of some cantons to obtain so 
In Freiburg it is surprising what new life the | Switzerland, must in the first place obtain his citi- much of the Diet as uniformity of currency, and of 
railroad has brought in, how it is building and in- | zenship; that is to say, he must buy it, and often, weights and measures, were fruitless ; nothing was 
creasing on all sides. here is nothing of this in| for a high price, never less than a hundred gulden. done either in furtherance of the right of settlement, 
Schaffhausen ; but it has one peculiar source of This purchase naturalises any children he may have or of freedom of trade. Ww hat wonder, if a secret 
profit in common with nearly all Switzerland, | below the age of fourteen, but for any above this fire remained smouldering in the breast of every up- 
namely, the troops of strangers who flock to it | age the right must be separately bought. In ancient | right man who really loved his country ? It is in- 
from all parts of Europe, and whose appearance is | times, the burgher-right in the towns implied great | Structive to observe how steadily at this time the 
watched for as anxiously as in some countries hunts- | privileges, since only citizens could carry on trade Propaganda in Switzerland pursued its object, —the 
men and fishers watch for shoals of fish or flights of |in the canton. This is no longer the case; and the exaltation of the Church above the State, the anni- 
migratory birds. A good summer brings travellers ; only remaining rights derived from this source are hilation of the free episcopacy through the absolute 
by thousands, a bad one drives away the gold-drop- in the distributions of wood from the communal authority of the Pope, and the unconditional sur- 
ping visitants; and since every Swiss brings with forests, and sometimes wine from the communal render of the people to the direction of the priest - 
him into the world, planted deep in his inmost soul, | vineyards ; reception, if necessary, into the burgher | hood ;—and how unflinchingly the same object is 
the instinct of money-getting, a rainy season is| hospital, and pecuniary help when in distress. This pursued now. 
elt as a natioual calamity. The Swiss are a pru- burgher-right, however, costs in the town of Zurich And further on he remarks— 
dent, moderate, saving, calculating nation; indeed ; 1,100 Swiss francs. | 
T can hardly imagine such a thing as a Swiss spend- 
rift possible; and they are all well aware of how 


’ | Herein lies the dominant evil; the Federal Pact 
Mr. MuGGe attributes to the ill-judged ar-' has not been altered ; it remains as it was iu 1815 : 
nach of the prosperity of Switzer'and depends on | T@ngements of the Federal Pact of 1815 all the and, having retained consequently all the faults, 
he influx of visitors. There are, it is true, parts troubles that have since occurred, and he deficiencies, and crying injustice which the restored 
f the country where a stranger is scarcely ever | S&S NO prospect of peace till this settlement aristocracy, with foreign assistance, forced apes 
seen, and where the people yet manage to live,—in- | is remodelled. He treats the subject so im- Switzerland, it cannot now be other than an object 
deed, live often much better than in those where partially that our readers will, perhaps, be | of scorn and derision to the people. It is now to 


they are demoralised and filled with a greedy de- | pleased to peruse his account of it. be seen how this a evil can be amicably removed. 
sire of gain by the perpetual passage of strangers ; | oe ce How, without risking the intervention of the great 
but in the regular routes all travellers must make | — Te Sees | powers, can this all-obstructing pact be overturned ? 
up their minds to be delivered up as a prey to the | The Federal Union was to consist of twenty-two | It might perhaps have been achieved in 1831, when 
innkeepers, who, without the help of oaths or acts | cantons, Geneva, Valais, and Neufchatel being | unity and energy prevailed - the great cantons, for 
of congress, have formed the firmest league among | #dded to the number; and the latter immediately at that time the public ferment in France, and the 
themselves. | renewed its former relations with Prussia. The yet tottering dynasty of Louis Philippe, were allies 
. | cantons which had formerly held subjects, received since lost to the Swiss. The deficiences of the 

The English reader will probably be sur-| an indemnity or an extension of territory. Berne Federal Pact became then so manifest, that it 
prised to learn that in Switzerland freedom is | and Zurich got back the capital they had employed seemed incomprehensible how it had been tolerated 
not universal. It is practically limited to) in England, with interest; and everything was to , 80 long, and why the whole edifice had not fallen to 
those who enjoy certain rights and privileges. | remain in its former condition, that is, its condition | pieces in times of such vehement commotion. Ac- 
In a country so purely democratic, one is | after the victory of the aristocratic party. Each | cording to this pact, all the cantons, the smallest 
startled to read of the existence of such an | canton was sovereign, and free to act according to | and the greatest, had precisely the same voice i 
institution as its own pleasure. The general right of settlement | the Diet. The votes of Glarus, Unterwalden, Uri, 
granted by the Act of Mediation, free-trade, and| or Zug, with their 15,000 or 30,000 inhabitants, 

THE BURGHER-RIGHT. other popular benefits, were withdrawn; all the old| had as much weight as those of Vaud or Aargau 

Every parish or commune, which in Switzerland | lines of demarcation replaced; and Switzerland | with 185,000, Zurich with 234,000, or Berne with 
signifies not an ecclesiastical but a political division, presented, as of old, examples of all possible forms | 400,000. If it should please the lesser cantons to 
has its assembly, consisting of all the citizens whose of government, from pure democracy to aristo- | oppose any measure by means of this extraordinary 
names, a8 belonging thereto, stand in thecommunal | cracies and oligarchies of every kind up to| equality of vote, which is the more unnatural as the 
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cantons are assessed according to their size and 
population for the common burdens, for represen- 
tation in foreign countries, for military contingents, 
in short for everything affecting Switzerland as a 
nation,—in such a case no change in the Federal 
Union would be possible ; and this is actually the 


case at the present time, in defiance of reason and | 
the vehement opposition of three-fourths of the | 


Swiss people. The lesser cantons are perfectly 
aware how much they would lose by any change in 
this respect. They fear the power of the great can- 
tons, they fear the loss of their cantonal sovereignty, 
and the justly apportioned influence of a real Swiss 
Diet ; hence they prefer an alliance with the Catho- 
lic party, and lending themselves to priestly and 
aristocratic intrigue, to making a great sacrifice to 
their common country. 


But with so many other claims upon our 
space, we have. already exceeded our limits. 
We have said and extracted enough to tempt 
our readers to procure the volume itself. 


Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. PartII. Murray. 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 


of freshness and novelty. 


balis, flint and steel, and odds and ends of all kinds. | sun; and myself, seated on a pack, and pipe in 
Round the waist is a belt, in which is stuck a large | mouth, with rifle ready at my side, indolently en- 
butcher-knife in a sheath of buffalo-hide, made fast | joyed the rays which, reverberated from the white 
to the belt by a.chain or guard of steel; which also| rock on which I was lying, were deliciously warm 
supports a little buckskin case containing a whet-| and soothing. A piece of rock, detached from the 
stone. <A tomahawk is also often added; and, of | mountain side and tumbling noisily down, caused 
course, a long heavy rifle is part and parcel of his} me to look up in the direction whence it came. 
|equipment. I had nearly forgotten the pipe-| Hal!f-a-dozen big-horns, or Rocky Mountain sheep, 
| holder, which hangs round his neck, and is gene-| perched on the pinnacle of a rock, were gazing 
|rally a gage d’amour, and a triumph of squaw| wonderingly upon the prairie, where the mules were 
| workmanship, in shape of a heart, garnished with | rolling enveloped in clouds of dust. Tie enormous 
| beads and porcupine-quills. | horns of the mountain sheep appeared so dispropor- 
Thus provided, and having determined the locality | tionably heavy, that I every moment expected to 
| of his trapping-ground, he starts to the mountains, | See them lose their balance, and topple over the 
|sometimes alone, sometimes with three or four in| Siddy height. My motions frightened them, and, 
|company, as soon as the breaking up of the ice| jumping from rock to rock, they quickly disap- 
| allows him to commence operations. Arrived on| peared up the steepest part of the mountain. At 
his hunting-grounds, he follows the creeks and | the same moment a herd of black-tailed deer crossed 
| streams, keeping a sharp look-out for “ sign.” If the corner of the glade within rifie-shot of me, bat, 
| he sees a prostrate cotton-wood tree, he examines it | fearing the vicinity of Indians, I refrained from 
to discover if it be the work of beaver—whether | firing before I had reconnoitred the vicinity for 








stream. 
| sand under the bank is also examined; and if the 


| ** sign’ be fresh, he sets his trap in the run of the | 
i | animal, hiding it under water, and attaching it, by a| erin . yes 
We return to this delightful volume, so full | stout chain to a picket driven in the bank, or to a| lays by, as a tit-bit for himself, the ‘* boudins”’ and 


| bush or tree. 


A “ float-stick ’’ is made fast to the | 


Beaver-hunting has been a poor profession | trap by a cord a few feet long, which, if the animal | 


since the invention of gossamer hats; but that 
interesting animal has probably been thus 
saved from extinction, It had already retired 
from its persecutors into the far, far west. 
These are the habits of 


THE BEAVER. 


For the purpose of forming dams, for the neces- 
sary timber for their lodges, or for the bark which 
they store for their winter’s supply of food, the 
beaver often fells a tree eight or ten inches in 
diameter, throwing it, with the skill of an expert 
woodsman, in any direction he pleases, always 
selecting a tree above stream, in order that the logs 
may be carried down with it to their destination. 
The log is then chopped into small lengths, and 
pushing them into the water, the beaver steers them 
to the lodge or dam. These trees are as cleanly cut 
as they could be by a sharp axe, the gouging fur- 
rows made by the animal’s strong teeth cutting into 


| carry away the trap, floats on the water and points 
lout its position. The trap is baited with the 
|** medicine,’ an oily substance obtained from a 
| 


from the testes. A stick is dipped into this, and 


planted over the trap; and the beaver, attracted by 
the smell, and wishing a close inspection, very 


beaver.’ When a lodge is discovered, the trap is 
set at the edge of the dam, at the point where the 
animal passes from deep to shoal water, and always 
under water. Early in the morning the hunter 
mounts his mule and examines the traps. The cap- 
tured animals are skinned, and the tails, which are 
a great dainty, carefully packed into camp. The 
skin is then stretched over a hoop or framework of 
osier-twigs, and is allowed to dry, the flesh and 
fatty substance being carefully scraped (grained.) 
When dry, it is folded into a square sheet, the fur 
turned inwards, and the bundle, containing about 





the very centre of the trunk, the notch being smooth | 
as sawed wood. With his broad tail, which is| 
twelve or fourteen inches long, and about four in| 
breadth, and covered with a thick scaly skin, the| 
beaver plasters his lodge, thus making it perform | 
all the offices of a hand. They say that, when the | 
beaver’s tail becomes dry, the animal dies, but, 
whether this is the case or not, I have myself seen 
the beaver when at work return to the water and 
plunge his tail into the stream, and then resume his 
labour with renewed vigour; and I have also seea 
them, with their bodies on the bank, thumping the 
water with their tails with a most comical perse- 
verance. 


Here is a graphic sketch of 


A TRAPPER. 

On starting for a hunt, the trapper fits himself 
out with the necessary equipment, either from the 
Indian trading-forts, or from some of the petty 
tradere—coureurs des bois—who frequent the wes- | 
tern country. This equipment consists usually of | 
two or three horses or mules—one for saddle, the | 
others for packs—and six traps, which are carried | 
in a bag of leather called a trap.sack. Ammuni-| 
tion, a few pounds of tobacco, dressed deer-skins | 
for mocassins, &c. are carried in a wallet of dressed 
buffalo-skin, called a possible-sack. His ‘‘ pos- | 
sibles’”’ and ‘‘ trap-sack”’ are generally carried on | 
the saddle-mule when hunting, the others being | 
packed with the furs. The costume of the trapper 
is a hunting-shirt of dressed buckskin, ornamented | 
with long fringes ; pantaloons of the same material, | 
and decorated with porcupine-quills and long | 
fringes down the outside of the Jeg. A flexible felt | 
hat and mocassins clothe his extremities. Over his 
left shoulder and under his right arm hang his pow- 
der-horn and builet-pouch, in which he carries his 





ten to twenty skins, tightly pressed and corded, and 
is ready for transportation. During the bunt, 
regardless of Indian vicinity, the fearless trapper 
wanders far and near in search of ‘‘sign.’’ His 


nerves must ever be in a state of tension, and his | 


‘thrown ”’ for the purpose of food, or to dam the | 8igus of their recent presence. 
The track of the beaver on the mud or | 


This is a specimen of the 


CANADIAN EPICURES. 
On slaughtering a fat cow, the hunter carefally 


medullary intestine, which are prepared by being 
inverted and partially cleaned (this, however, is not 
thought indispensable). The dépouillé or fleece, 


|the short and delicious hump-rib and ‘ tender 


gland in the scrotum of the beaver, but distinct | 


foolishly puts his leg into the trap, and is a ‘‘ gone | 





loin,’ are then carefully stowed away, and with 
these the rough edge of the appetite is removed. 
But the course is, par excel.ence, the sundry yards 
of ‘*boudin,’’ which, lightly browned over the embers 
of the fire, slide down the well-lubricated throat of 
the hangry mountaineer, yard after yard disappear- 
ing in qoick succession. I once saw two Canrdians 
commence at either end of such a coil of grease, 
the mass lying between them on a dirty apishamore 
like the coil of a huge snake. As yard after yard 
glided glibly down their throats, and the serpent on 
the saddle-cloth was dwindling from an anaconda 
to a moderate-sized rattlesnake, it became a great 
point with each of the feasters to hurry his Opera. 
tion, 80 as to gain a march upon his neighbour, and 
improve the opportunity by swallowing more than 
his just proportion ; each, at the same time, exhort. 
ing the other, whatever he did, to feed fair, and 
and every now and then, overcome by the unblush- 
ing attempts of his partner to bolt vigorous 
mouthful, would suddenly jerk back his head, 
drawing out at the same moment, by the retreating 
motion, several yards of boudin from his neigh- 


a 


mind ever present at his call. His eagle eyeswees | our’s mouth and stomach (for the greasy viand 
round the country, and in an instant detects any | required no mastication, and was bolted whole), 
foreign appearance. A turned leaf,a biade ofgrass| #04, snapping up himself the ravished portions, 
pressed down, the uneasiness of the wild animals, | greedily swallowed them ; to be in turn again with 
the flight of birds, are all paragraphs to him written drawn, and subjected to a similar process by the 
in nature’s legible hand and plainest language. other. 
Now for another 
ADVENTURE WITH A WOLF. 
A SCENE IN TRE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. I have said that the mountain wolves, and, still 
Never was there such a paradise for hunters as| more so, the coyote of the plains, are less frightened 
this lone and solitary spot. The shelving prairie, | at the sight of man, than any other beast. One 
at the bottom of which the springs are situated, is | night, when encamped on an affluent of the Platte, 
entirely surrounded by rugged mountains, and, | a heavy snow-storm falling at the time, I lay down 
containing, perhaps, two or three acres of excellent | in my blanket, after first heaping on the fire a vast 
grass, affords a safe pasture to their animals, which | pile of wood, to burn till morning. In the middle 


Now for 


| would hardly care to wander from such feeding, | of the night I was awakened by the excessive cold, 


and the salitrose rocks they love so well to lick.| and, turning towards the fire, which was burning 
Immediately over head Pike’s Peak, at an elevation | bright and cheerfully, what was my astonishment to 
of 12.000 feet above the level of the sea, towers|see a large grey wolf sitting quietly before it, his 


high into the clouds ; whilst from the fountain, like 
a granitic amphitheatre, ridge after ridge, clothed 


with pine and cedar, rises and meets the stupendous | 
mass of mountains, well called ‘* Rocky,’’ which | 


stretches far away north and southward, their gigan- 
tic peaks being visible above the strata of clouds 
which hide their rugged bases. This first day the 


sun shone out bright and warm, and not a breath | 
of wind ruffled the evergreen foliage of the cedar- | 


groves. 


Gay-plumaged birds were twittering in| 


the shrubs, and ravens and magpies were chattering | 


overhead, attracted by the meat I had hung upon a 
tree; the mules, having quickly filled themselves, 
were lying round the spring, basking lazily in the 





eyes closed, and his head nodding in sheer drowsi- 
ness! Although I had frequently seen wolves 
evince their disregard to fires, by coming within @ 
few feet of them to seize upon any scraps of meat 
which might be left exposed, 1 had never seen or 
heard of one approaching so close as to warm his 
body, anu for that purpose alone. However, 
looked at him for some moments without disturbing 
the beast, and closed my eves and went to sleep, 
leaving him to the quiet enjoyment of the blaze. 
This is not very wonderful when I mention that it 
is a very commun thing for these animals to gnaw 
the straps of a saddle on which your head is re- 
posing for a pillow. 
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We take, by way of variety, a graphic picture 
of 


A HUNTER’S CAMP. 


A bunter’s camp in the Rocky Mountains is 
quite a picture. He does not always take the 
trouble to build any shelter unless it is in the snow 
season, when a couple of deerskins stretched over a 
willow frame shelter him from the storm. At other 
seasons he is content with a mere breakwind. Near 
at hand are two upright poles, with another sup- 
ported on the top of these, on which is displayed, 
out of reach of hungry wolf or coyote, meat of 
every variety the mountains afford. Buffalo dé- 
pouillés, hams of deer and mountain-sheep, beaver- 
tails, &c. stock the larder. Under the shelter of 
the skins hang his powder-horn and bullet-pouch ; 
while his rifle, carefully defended from the damp, is 
always within reach of hisarm. Round the blazing 
fire the hunters congregate and night, and whilst 
cleaning their rifles, making or mending mocassins, 
or running bullets, spin long yarns of their hunting 
exploits, &c. Some hunters, who have married 
Indian squaws, carry about with them the Indian 
lodge of buffalo-skins, which are stretched in a 





these symptoms in a lesser degree. Whatever may 
be urged against such a climate, the fact neverthe- 
less remains, that the lungs are thus powerfully 
affected, and that the violent action has a most 
beneficial effect upon these organs when in a highly 
diseased state. 


side of the hillock, erecting their treacherous heads, 
and rattling an angry note of warning if, in his play, 
a thoughtless pup approaches too near ; and, lastly, 
a sober owl appears, and, if the sun be low, hops 
through the town, picking up the lizards and came- 
leons which everywhere abound. At the first inti- 


We take, in conclusion, another sketch in| mation of danger given by the sentinels, all the 
natural history. stragglers hasten to their holes, tumbling over owls 
A DOG-TOWN. and rattlesnakes, who hiss and rattle angrily at 

No animals in these western regions interested | being disturbed. Every one scrambles off to his 
me so much as the prairie-dogs. These lively little | Own domicile; and if, in his hurry, he should mistake 
fellows select for the site of their towns a level piece | his dwelling, or rush for safety into any other than 
of prairie with a sandy or gravelly soil, out of | his own, he is quickly made sensible of his error, 
which they can excavate their dwellings with great | and, without ceremony, ejected. Then, every house 
facility. Being of a merry, sociable disposition, | occupied, commences such a volley of barking, and 
they, unlike the bear or wolf choose to live in a| Such a twinkling of little heads and tails, which 
large community, where laws exist for the public | alone appear above the holes, as to defy description. 
good, and there is less danger to be apprehended | The lazy snakes, regardless of danger, remain coiled 
from the attacks of their numerous and crafty | Up, and only evince their consciousness by an occa- 
enemies. Their towns equal in extent and popu- | sional rattle; while the owls, in the hurry and con- 
lation the largest cities of Europe, some extending | fusion, betake themselves, with sluggish wing, to 
many miles in length, with considerable regularity | Wherever a bush of sage or grease-wood affords 
in their streets, and the houses of a uniform style of | them a temporary concealment. The prairie-dog 
architecture. Although their form of government | leads a life of constant alarm, and numerous ene- 














conical form round a frame of poles, Near the 
camp is always seen the ‘‘ graining-block,”’ a log of 
wood with the bark stripped and perfectly smooth, 
which is planted obliquely in the ground, and on 
which the hair is removed from the skins to prepare 
them for being dressed. There are also ‘‘ stretch- 
ing frames,’’ on which the skins are placed to un- 


may be styled republican, yet great respect is paid | mies are ever on the watch to surprise him. The 
to their chief magistrate, who, generally a dog of | hawk and eagle, hovering high in air, watch their 
large dimensions and imposing appearance, resides | towns, and pounce suddenly upon them, never fail- 
in a house conspicuous for size in the centre of the | ing to carry off in their cruel talons some unhappy 
town, where he may always be seen on his house- | member of the community. The coyote, too, an 
top, regarding with dignified complacency the| hereditary foe, lurks behind a hillock, watching 
various occupations of the busy population—some | patiently for hours until an unlucky straggler ap- 
industriously bearing to the granaries the winter | proaches within reach of his murderous spring. In 











dergo the process of dubbing, which is the removal 
of the flesh and fatty particles adhering to the skin, | 
by means of the dubder, an instrument made of the 
stock of an elk’s horn. The last process is the 
‘* smoking,”’ which is effected by digging a round 
hole in the ground and lighting in it an armful of 
rotten wood or punk. Three sticks are then planted 
round the hole, and their tops brought together and 
tied. The skin is then placed on this frame, and 
all the holes by which the smoke might escape care- 
fully stopped: in ten or twelve hours the skin is 
thoroughly smoked and ready for immediate use. 


supply of roots, others building or repairing their | the winter, when the prairie-dog, snug in his sub- 
houses; while man, their work being over, sit|terranean abode, and with granaries well filled, 
chatting on their hou-etops, watching the gambols | never cares to expose his little nose to the icy blasts 
of the juveniles as they play around them. Their | which sweep across the plains, but, between eating 
hospitality to strangers is unbounded. The owl, | and sleeping, passes merrily the long, frozen winter, 
who on the bare prairie is unable to find a tree or | he is often roused from his warm bed, and almost 
rock in which to build her nest, is provided with a | congealed with terror, by hearing the snorting yelp 
comfortable lodging, where she may in security rear | of the half-famisbed wolf, who, mad with hunger, 
her round-eyed progeny; and the rattlesnake, in | assaults, with tooth and claw, the frost-bound roof 
spite of his bad character, is likewise entertained | of his house, and, with almost superlupine strength, 
with similar hospitality, although it is very doubtful | hurls down the well-cemented walls, tears up the 
if it is not sometimes grossly abused ; and many a | passages, plunges his cold nose into the very cham- 


The camp is invariably made in a picturesque loca- | childless dog may perhaps justly attribute his 
lity, oy _ we ig = ew hunter e teed calamity to the partiality of the epicurean snake for 
at tl ‘vith their ' : *" aA omen at = the tender meat of the delicate prairie-pup. How- 
ner : i ; ry ee ce Ing ws toe “| ever, it is certain that the snake is a constant guest ; 
a ae Ford al = rte ~~ kee rubs / and, whether admitted into the domestic circle of 
’ Ss as 5 4 J s * 8 . er uae ’ o 
ca yee Seen pitas  dakennee. ee dog an: - as - — — od 
: Wiehe F Poa ‘| in copartnership with the owl, is an acknowledge 
Facing the rising sun the hunter invariably erects man i of the sear at oe - 
his shanty, with a wall of precipitous rock in rear} Phe prairie-dog (a species of marmot) is some- 
to ed i from the guts wich often erep don | hat ger than gut a+ Het Orono 
4 ag oe ; sandy colour, and with a head resemblin tofa 
animals, well hobbled at night, feed within sight;| young terrier pup. It is also furnished with a little 
for nothing does a hunter dread more than a visit stumpy tail, which, when its owner is excited, is in 
° . =e . 99 , 
ay the ne Indians, and to be “‘ afoot” | , perpetual jerk and flutter. Frequently, when 
is the acme of his misery. hunting, I have amused myself for hours in watch- 
Perhaps our doctors may be induced to re- | ing their frolicsome motions, lying concealed behind 
commend the Rocky Mountains instead of| one of their conical houses. These are raised in 
Madeira or South Italy to their consumptive | the form of a cone, two or three feet above the 
patients, upon the following assertion. But, | 8tound, and at the apex is a hole, vertical to the 
quere, inay it not be worth the trial whether | depth of three feet, and then descending obliquely 
all mountain air might not be equally bene- | '"°° the interior. Of course, on the first approach 


rie . Wy of suc ster as mé e dogs whic y 
ficial ? The experiment might be made in Wales | 0! S4ch 4 monster as man, all the dogs which have 

we are ™ . <i been scattered over the town scamper to their holes 
or in Switzerland. The physiology of it is ~ 








es as fast as their little legs will admit, and, concealin 

difficult to be understood. all but their heads and tails, bark lustily their dis. 

It is an extraordinary fact that the air of the| pleasure at the intrusion. When they have suffi- 
mountains has a wonderfully restorative effect upon | ciently exhibited their daring, every dog dives into 
constitutions enfeebled by pulmonary disease; and | his burrow, but two or three who remain as sen- 
of my own knowledge I could mention a hundred tinels, chattering in high dudgeon, until the enemy 
instances where persons, whose cases have been | is within a few paces of them, when they take the 
pronounced by eminent practitioners as perfectly | usual summerset, and the town is silent and deserted. 
hopeless, have been restored to comparatively sound | Lying perfectly still for several minutes, I could 
health by a sojourn in the pure and bracing air of | observe an old fellow raise his head cautiously above 
the Rocky Mountains, and are now alive to testify | his hote, and reconnoitre; and if satisfied that the 
to the effects of the revigorating climate. That the | coast was clear, he would commence a short bark. 
lungs are most powerfully acted upon by the rarified | This bark, by the way, from its resemblance to that 
air of these elevated regions, I myself, in common of a dog, has given that name to this little animal, 
with the acclimated hunters, who experience the | but it is more like that of a wooden toy-dog, which 
same effects, can bear witness, as it is almost im- | is made to bark by raising and depressing the bellows 
possible to take violent exercise on foot, the lungs under the figure. When this warning has been 
feeling as if they were bursting in the act of breath- | given, others are soon seen to emerge from their 
ing, and consequently the hunters invariably follow | houses, and, assured of their security, play and 
game on horseback, although, from being inured to | frisk about. After a longer delay, rattlesnakes issue 
the climate, they might be supposed to experience | from the holes, and coil themselves in the sunny 





| bers, snorting into them with his earth-stuffed nose, 
| in ravenous anxiety, and drives the poor little trem- 
bling inmate into the most remote corners, too 
often to be dragged forth, and unhesitatingly de- 
voured. The rattlesnake, too, I fear, is not the 
welcome guest he reports himself to be; for often 
I have slain the wily serpent, with a belly too much 
protuberant to be either healthy or natural, and 
bearing, in its outline, a very strong resemblance to 
the figure of a prairie-dog. 


Here we bid adieu to Mr. Ruxton, hoping 
that he may enjoy many more such adventures, 
and that we may have the pleasure of reading 
them. 





RELIGION. 


The Gospel in Advance of the Age, being a Homily 
Jor the Times. By the Rev. Rosert Mont- 
GomERY, M.A. Oxon. Author of ‘‘ Luther,’’ 
&c. &c. Third edition. Edinburgh, Clark. 

AtrHouGH a third edition, this is, in fact, almost 

a new work, the author having re-cast and re-writ- 

ten the greater portion of it, and its bulk being con- 

siderably increased since it first attracted public at- 
|tention. We are therefore required to depart from 
our rule of briefly noticing the after editions of 
books, and treating this as a new work, to give to 
| it the careful review which the subject and its treat- 
ment demand. 

That the Gospel is in advance of the age must 
have been felt long since by every man, whether 
priest or philosopher, who has looked into its pages 
with purpose to extract its spirit. The words are 
upon all lips, but in how few hearts do the pre- 
cepts dwell as the ever present but silent directors 
| of thought and action? How frequent are pro- 
fessing, how rare practical Christians! How seldom 

is religion found to be, as it were, a part of feeling 

-—an element of thought—a portion of daily exist- 

ence! Rather it is treated as something inde- 

pendent of the individual, foreign to his being, 
which he takes up and Jays down at will: puts off 
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THE CRITIC. 
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and on with his Sunday coat: a thing of days and 
times, and places; in short an observance and a 
form, and not an internal emotion ! 

But, rightly viewed, religion is not a ritual but a 
feeling. It has no existence out of the individual. 
It is neither more nor less than the link that binds 
the soul of man to his Creator, and the manner of 
that union is revealed in the Bible ! 

It seems hard to say that with the Bible in every 
house, the precepts of the Gospel full in almost 
every memory, with public worship to impress them, 
and books innumerable to teach them in a thousand 
various forms of preaching and example, that the 
spirit of Christianity is not understood by this our 
generation; that, as Mr. MonrGoMery terms it, 
the Gospel is before the age. But soitis. Daily 
experience proves the humiliating fact. We cannot 
go into society without hearing and seeing it at every 
turn. In public life it is painfully apparent. It is 
proclaimed trumpet-tongued by our literature, 
whether periodical or permanent; it is not less 
visible in our pulpits, where theological controversy 
or scholastic dogmatism usurps the place of the 
Gospel of Curisr. It may indeed be said, that go 
we to the church or the meeting-house, listen we to 
the preachings that flow from beneath the mitre or 
from the unrobed ranter in the park, we seldom 


unholy? No. 


hearers ! 


the Church of England, has necessarily taken a 
somewhat narrower view of his great subject. He 
has investigated it as a Churchman, and very pro- 
perly introduced a great deal of doctrine, with 
which Tue Critic is not permitted to concern it- 
self. A public journal may not be more than Chris- 
tian, nor treat of more than that to which all 
Christians of all sects subscribe. It is forbidden 





and limit our review strictly to such parts as relate 
| to the Christian code, and the manner in which the 
| age is behind the Gospel in observance of its precepts. 
| We may do no more than state that the author opens 
| with an essay on the spirit of the Bible, and the 
| spirit of the age. The treatise is divided into three 
| parts; the first being devoted to some ‘ Introduc- 
| tory Reflections on Christ, and on Christianity ;’’ 
| the second to some ‘“ Doctrinal Reflections on the 
| Saviour’s Homily ;’’ and the third, to the ‘ Princi- 


venture to advocate it? Would money be voted by | 
Parliament, or paid by the people, for a purpose so 
The Gospel, therefore, is no less 
before the age as respects its teachers than with its 


Mr. MontcGomery, as becomes a clergyman of 


to discuss creeds and dogmas, and therefore we | 
must reluctantly pass over all those portions of Mr. | 
MontTeGomeEry’s essay which deal with doctrines, | 


hear Christianity proclaimed! Strange that when | ple of Divine Regeneration applied to the Character 
such a model for sermons has been given by our | of the Age.” 

Lord himself, his followers should turn away from| The first two divisions are necessarily prohibited 
it, and prefer some other dogmatisms of their own, | from our consideration here, as being wholly doc- 


some other modes of preaching, as if He did not | trinal and controversial ; the third alone will permit | 


know what was best for his people, and as, if another | of extract in these pages. 
manner of preaching had been desirable, He who| After powerfully pourtraying the moral corrup- 


knew all things would not have told us so! 

Mr. Montcomery indeed utters a great truth 
when he proclaims that the Gospel is before the | 
age! The proofs are so abundant, that instead of 
wondering how he could have filled 500 pages in| 
setting them forth, it is plain that he might have | 
occupied 5,000 pages with them, and left the subject | 
unexhausted. 

We will take a few instances of most recent oc- 
currence. 

The Gospel proclaims ‘‘ peace ou earth and good | 
will to man.” 

But our newspapers and our great men have been 
employed *for some weeks past in demanding pre- 
parations for war—stimulating that which is really 
in direct violation of the Gospel precepts, and de- 
nouncing in no measured phrase those who would | 
adhere to the spirit of Christianity, and cultivate 
the arts of peace in reliance upon that law of 
kindness which was the teaching of the Saviour. 

Is it not an astounding fact, that although Chris- 
tianity has been preaching ‘peace on earth”’ for 
eighteen hundred years, war has been as rife as 
before that precept was given to us, and that even 
now we, the most Christian people in the world, 
not only spend upwards of twenty millions a year 
for purposes in violation of that precept, but are 
even clamouring for its increase! Does it not argue, 
first, that Christianity has never entered into our 
hearts, however honoured by our lips ; and, 2nd, that 
they whose duty it was to promulgate her doctrines 
have neglected their office, and used their influence 
for other purposes? In fact, who ever heard a 
preacher in any of our churches dedicating a sermon 
to the denunciation of war? When war has been 
threatened, have our bishops risen in their place 
in Parliament, and with one voice, in the name of 
Christ, denounced it as unholy, as a violation of His 
commandment, as a national sin? Never! It is 
plain, then, that in this respect, as regards preachers 
and people, statesmen and subjects, the Gospel 
is before the age. The Gospe! denounces war asa 
crime. They neither denounce nor oppose it, but, 
on the contrary, consecrate banners, eunoble war- 





tion of the age, which, however, with all its faults, 
is better than any past time of which history has 


preserved the record, Mr. Monrcomery seeks for | 
| the remedy, and examines the various cures pro- | 


posed. THe considers that education will do little 
or nothing ; in which, however, we decidedly differ 
from him, deeming that although the benefits of 
popular education are considerably overrated by its | 
earnest advocates, it would, nevertheless, do much 
towards raising the condition, both moral and phy- 
sical, of the people. He looks a little hopefully to 
legislation, and in that we agree with him. There 
is no influence more exaggerated in public esteem 
than that of legislation. It cannot make or mould 
a people ; it is, in truth, but the embodiment of the 
popular mind ; the expression of the average intel- | 
ligence of the age, and is the child rather than the | 
parent of a wise and virtuous nation. 

Mr. MonrGomery’s remedy is the Cuurcu; 
but into that we must not follow him. It is for- | 
bidden ground. 

In a subsequent chapter the author touches upon | 
the character of modern literature, and the infidel | 
tendencies of the press, which, he contends, are also 
behind the Gospel. But the press is really little 
more than the echo of the public opinion of the time. 
A journalor a book that runscountertothe prejudices | 
of readers will not sell, and as publishers and | 
authors cannot be expected to work and print for 
fame alone, they must mould themselves to the | 
fashion, or starve. Undoubtedly the periodical | 
press of Great Britain is not all that could be 
desired ; it does not adhere to the standard of 
Christianity ; but nevertheless it is one degree bet- 
ter than its readers. With gigantic power, how} 
rarely does it work to evil ends. 


Of late years, | 
too, it has exhibited a manifest improvement in the | 
tone of its morals and the independence of its | 
bearing. Upon the whole, it is an honour to our | 
country, and while it is so conducted there can be | 
no danger of any serious decline in public virtue. | 

To us the serious defect in the spirit of the| 
literature of our times, whether in volumes or peri- | 


odicals, isits tendency to materialism ; the entire | 


+ 


ture which marks the absence of firm convictions in 
our literarymen. The tendency to turn every topic, 
however serious, into ridicule ; to make a jest of all 
subjects, that spirit of which Punch is the ex- 
| ponent, is another lamentable fact, which it be- 
hoves all who have influence over the public mind 
to oppose by earnestness of soul, and by shewing 
that there are matters worthy to be thought about, 
which may better employ the mind than the idle 
jokes now so much in vogue. 

if Mr. MonrGomery should succeed in giving a 
turn to men’s minds and fixing them upon more 
sober subjects, he will do incalculable service to his 
generation. 

But we have only turned a few pages of a book 
which will require further attention. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Account of the Cultivation and Manufacture 
of Tea in China. By Samvuev BAL.t, Esq. 
late Inspector of Teas to the H. E. I. C. in 
China. London, 1848. Longman and Co. 

Mr. Bau informs us that he has enjoyed 

peculiar opportunities for acquiring a know- 

| ledge of all that concerns that great article of 
commerce—tea. He lived in China for no less 
than twenty-two years, during which he filled 
the office of Inspector of Teas for the East 
India Company. Besides the experience thus 
gained, he omitted no means of learning the 
| history, botany, agriculture, chemical qualities, 
and commercial characteristics and values of 
the tea-plant. He made inquiries among the 
natives; he read the Chinese authors who have 
treated the topic; he watched its culture by 
others; he grew it in his own gardens ; he 
examined all the various species, and the dif- 
ferent modes of preparing the leaf; and the 
results of this extended inquiry he has now 
| given to the tea-drinking and tea-dealing world 
in the volume upon our table, which may be 
deemed one of the most valuable contributions 
of the season to the literature of commerce, as 

well as a gift to science, which will take a 

permanent place in the library as an autho- 

rity. 

The general result of Mr. BALL’s investiga- 
tions is to establish the important fact that the 
qualities of teas are not the accident of manu- 
facture, but the result of soil and climate 
All the teas worth drinking are produced only 
in particular localities, and by a very expensive 
process of cultivation, and therefore are inca- 


| 


| pable of an indefinite extension to meet an in- 


definite demand. Itis true that China could and 
would supply any required quantity of an 
article called tea; but Mr. BALL assures us 
that it would be no more like the tea we are 
accustomed to drink than swipes is like beer, 
or cape like madeira. 

Mr. Batt has also paid much attention to 
the teas produced out of China, and he thinks 


| that with encouragement they would in time 


rival the Chinese teas. ‘The Assam tea is 
strong, but lacks richness of flavour; this, 
however, improved cultivation would supply. 
The Java tea is the nearest approach to the tea 
of China. He looks confidently to the Hima- 
laya mountains as affording a favourable soil 
and site; and, the cheapness of labour con- 
sidered, he anticipates that the application of 
British capital in this quarter would be found 
profitable. He contradicts the common 








absence of philosophy ; the almost extinction of 
poetry ; the suppression of the service of the| 
higher intellectual powers, and the dedication of the | 
whole man to the cultivation of the knowing facul- 

ties. From an abasing extreme of faith, we have 

rushed into the opposite folly of abjuring faith | 
altogether, and accepting and believing nothing that| CHINESE AND HINDOO LABOURERS COMPARED. 

cannot be mathematically demonstrated. Our age, The Chinese, on the contrary, has a good sub- 
is active, but its activity is wrongly directed. There | stantial mud or brick house, generally thatched, but 
is a want of sincerity and earnestness in our litera-| not unfrequently tiled. Within are seen chairs, 


riors, return thanks to God for the murder of some 
thousands of his creatures, pray Heaven’s blessing 
upon the work of hell, and deny the influence of 
the pulpit to an effort for its suppression. If at 
the first rumour of war, every preacher in the land 
were to mount his pulpit, and, in the name of 
Christ, to denounce it as a national crime, for which 
there will assuredly be a national punishment— 
should we ever again witness a war ;—would any 
statesman dare to propose—would any newspaper 


opinion that labour is cheap in China; on the 
contrary, it is high-priced ;—the Chinese la~ 
bourers live well—are well fed, housed, and 
clothed, as compared with the Hindoo. Thus 
are the 
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stools, and tables, a moveable bedstead, formed of 


plankiug and bamboo, besides bedding. His shelves | use of tea in China are worth noting :— 


are well stored with cups, saucers, tea-pots, jugs, 
basins, and jars; and his culinary vessels consist of 
iron and earthen pots, pans, and kettles. Nor are 
his shelves altogether devoid of books. At his 
meals he is seated in his chair or on a bench at 


table; and uses two neatly-turned little sticks of | 


lacquered-ware or bone, which he places between 


has his little spoon also, but made generally of 
glazed earthenware, for soup or soy. And his 
frugal repast, though it consists mainly, like that of 
the Hindoo, of rice in the south, or some form of 
wheat in the northern provinces, yet two or three 
little dishes, neatly served and agreeably cooked, 
consisting of fresh or dried fish, dried water-fowl or 
other dried meats, a little fat pork, and some vege- 
tables, complete the bill of fare. And, like a 
highly polished people, to whom the Chinese have 
been compared by very experienced judges, he 
closes each meal, of which there are three in the 
course of the day, not very dissimilar, with his 
petit verre, or small cup of samsbew or spir.t, but 
taken before his tea, instead of after coffee. In 
this manner live the boatmen, the coolies or porters, 
the packers of tea, and the few agriculturists who 
have come under my observation at Canton and 
Macao. His dress consists of various cotton gar- 
ments, light for summer and quilted for winter; 
and he wears on his head a strong and well-made 
bamboo or straw hat, broad enough to protect him 
from both sun and rain. Nor is he without his 
great coat; which, though not made of costly ma- 
terials, being of flags, is nevertheless very effective 
in protecting him from rain. 

It must by no means, however, be inferred, that 
the condition of the Hindoo is one of privation : on 
the contrary, slender as are his means, they are 
adequate to his wants; nor ought he to be dis- 
advantageously contrasted with the labourer of 
China as regards the ease and comforts of life. It 
is evident that the wants of the two people are 
necessarily and widely different ; that the climate of 
China calls for more warmth, a greater variety of 
clothing, and more animal food. These greater re- 
quirements of the Chinese labourer have stimulated 
his industry ; and, being favoured by the institu- 
tions of his country, he has been enabled to secure 
to himself a greater amount of the comforts and 
conveniences of life than the Hindoo, if not more 
than some Europeans. He is raised in the scale of 
humanity ; he feels his independence; he must be 
proportionately remunerated ; and he is too active 
in mind and body to sink into indolence or apathy ; 
preferring, as a last resource, expatriation to abject 
poverty. 


There is some novelty in this account of 


PEKOE. 

The Pekoe tea consists of the unexpanded ter- 
minal leaf-bud, in which state the convoluted part 
is covered with a white hair or down, whence its 
name, Pe-hao (white-hair), Pac-ho, or Pekoe, as 
corrupted by us, is derived. The white hairy ap- 
pearance of the leaves found in this tea is termed 
Jlower by the dealers in England, which term, as 
well as that of Fleur de Thé, appears to have origi- 
nated in a supposition that these white downy 
leaves were the blossom of the tea. The Fleur de 
Thé, so much esteemed on the Continent, and par- 
ticularly in Russia, for its exquisite odour, is no 
other than fine Pekoe tea. The tea blossom has 
little fragrance at any time, and still less when pre- 
served in a dried state; it is therefore quite inca- 
pable of diffusing that delightful and powerful scent 
ascribed to the Fleur de Thé. It is true, however, 
that the blossom of tea has a slight fragrance, and 
is occasionally used by the Chinese in their tea. 
Two or three of these dried flowers are put into a 
cup of tea, not on account of their fragrance, but 
for their ornamental appearance, which is certainly 
elegant, when seen in their expanded state floating 
on the surface of the pure and bright infusion of 
tea, as used by the Chinese, who do not cloud and 
adulterate it with any admixture of sugar and 





| extensively cultivated in China ; and the probability | 


é . . } such as is unproductive, hilly, or otherwise unpro- 
his fingers, and uses with the same dexterity and | P : y P 


efficiency as the European his fork or spoon. He} 


Some general remarks upon the growth and | ously to packing. A small white powder, frequently 
found in black teas of the caper flavour, cannot 
| have escaped the observation of the tea-dealers in 
England; this powder is that of the chu lan flower, 
is, that every province, by means of its sheltered whose none me. oome quar wns Re ~ 
valleys, is enabled to contribute largely to its own | anes GF peey: mFS 1S GROIROE ROURES SOD, 6 
domestic consumption. Still, the ground allotted | atom vse , pay rely soe small — 
F a and occasionally sen oreigners as presents. 
pert rvtend nena yp: Sse nies Aas | This is a Souchong tea, scented with the flower of 
. : denia florida). There are two 
fitable, as the embankments of arable and cultivated | the pac sheem (gar 
: , ire is not | Other scented teas, also of fine flavour—both Sou- 
ground: and as every part of the empire is no | chong teas—the one scented with the quy-fa or 


equally favourable to its growth, it has often been | . : 
questioned how far the use of this refreshing bever- | Kvey-hoa (oles fragrans) ; and the other with the 


ss eitehs : -ly-hoa (jasminum sambac). Some people 
age is within the daily reach of the lowest order of | ™0° : ; 
the people. It is without doubt extensively used | *Y that oa a last teas are wet = a 
by all classes of the community, even the lowest, | Sowers, the _ tea - mixed with the B a 
in some form or other, throughout this vast country ; |/#, and are scented in the same manner. Du 


| : “ 
but it is equally certain, that innumerable other | Others say that two sieves are placed in the poey 
the lower one containing the flowers, and 


leaves are employed as substitutes by many people | '0%8: . , 
among the poorer class, as frequent experience | the upper one the tea. The latter is the mode in 
shews. I examined many samples of such tea| which the Pac Sheem tea, to which have previously 


brought down to Canton by the gentlemen con- | alluded, isscented. These are all the flowers with 
nected with Lord Amherst’s embassy. Long lists | Which I om onewe, wee ~ auploret ned 
of plants, moreover, are found in many of the Chi- | ent tea; but in the Keun Fang Pu an Quang 
nese herbals, to which the same term ‘‘tea”’ is | Tong Chy (or Canton Geographical History), many 

others are enumerated as eligible for that purpose. 


applied ; though the Chinese very well distinguish | : 
the true tea from its substitute, by observing that | These works also observe that flowers so used 
should be full blown. 


the plants so used, ‘‘ though they bear the name of | 
tea, are not of the tea species. In fact, they use 
the term ‘tea’ in a general sense, as we do, to| < . Ks 
signify any infusion of leaves, as balm, cammomile | The Night Side of Nature; or, Ghosts and Ghost 


tea, and others.” Seers. By CATHERINE | Crowe, Au- 
thoress of “ Susan Hopley,” &c. In 2 vols. 
London, 1848. Newby. 
SCENTED TEAS. : [CONCLUDING NOTICE.) 

Mrs. Crowe, as we understand her, suggests 


The tea about to be scented must be taken hot hat th od aoaiiie Ghia 
from the last roasting, which immediately precedes | that the appearances called wratins, WRICR are 


the packing, and poured into a hyson chest, so as | recorded in countless instances as indicating 
to form a layer of two inches in height from the | the death of an acquaintance may, be thus 
bottom. A handful or more of the fresh flowers,| accounted for. In the somnambulist state, 
already separated from the stalks, is then strewed | the mind of the operator impresses its own will 
over the tea. In this manner the tea and flowers | upon the mind of the patient; it makes it see, 
are placed in layers until the chest is quite full. The | or seem to see, whatever the operator desires. 
mouth of the canister is then closed; and the tea When the spirit is released from the body, it 
thus remains twenty-four hours. The proper pro- | may be that it possesses the same power over 
portion is three catties of flowers to one hundred | mind inthe normal state of the body as the 


catties of tea. The next day the chest is emptied, | operator has in the somnambulist state, and 


when the tea and flowers are mixed together. They | that the vision which the seer imagines he be- 
then undergo the process of poey, about three cat- 


| holds is not an appearance, but an impression 


ties being put into one sieve. The poey long is | : oe 
completely closed, and the tea and flowers are thus | produced by the will of the released spirit of 
his friend. This is an instance :— 


roasted about from one to two hours, or rather un- | 
til the flowers become crisp. The flowers are then) Miss L. lived in the country with her three bro- 
sifted out, and the tea packed. If the tea requires | thers, to whom she was much attached, as they 
any further scenting, fresh flowers must be used,|were to her. These young men, who amused 
and the process repeated as before. The method of | themselves all the morning with their out-door 
poey is the same as that used for the black tea, | pursuits, were in the habit of coming to her apart- 
only that the bottom of the sieve is covered with | ment most days before dinner and conversing with 
thin paper. The tea thus prepared is then mixed her till they were summoned to the dining-room. 
with other tea in the proportion of one part of | One day, when two of them had joined her as 


There can be no doubt that the tea shrub is very 











In conclusion, we take Mr. BALL’s descrip- | 
tion of 








scented tea to twenty of plain. The whole is then/ usual, and they were chatting cheerfully over the 


slightly heated in a kuo (chao), and, when packed, 
constitutes the description of tea denominated in 
England Cowslip Hyson. Tea may be scented at 
any time with this kind of tea, but it must be pre- 
viously heated or roasted about two hours. The 
mode of scenting black tea differs from that of 
green; and, so far as I understand, there are two 
or three methods of performing this process. The 
Sonchy or Caper teas, the Tet Siong, and other teas of 
of the cowslip flavour, are also scented with the 
chu lan flower (chloranthus inconspicuus). After 
gathering, the flowers are separated from the stalks 
as before, when some people dry them in the sun; 
but the best mode is to dry them in a poey long 
over a slow fire, taking care not to change the yel- 
low colour of the petals. When dried, they are put 
aside to cool, and are afterwards reduced to a pow- 
der. If this powder, the scent of which is very 
powerful, be sprinkled over the leaves previously to 
the last, or two last roastings and rollings in the 
process of poey, the tea will be highly scented ; but 
this is an expensive mode on account of the addi- 
tional quantity of flowers required, and therefore is 
seldom practised. The usual mode is by sprinkling 
a small quantity of this powder over the tea during 
the last process of poey, which takes place previ- 


| fire, the door opened, and the third came in, 
crossed the room, entered an adjoining one, took off 
his boots, and then, instead of sitting down beside 
them, as usual, passed again through the room, 
went out, leaving the door open, and they saw him 
ascend the stairs towards his own chamber, whither 
they concluded he was gone to change his dress. 
These proceedings had been observed by the whole 
party: they saw him enter, saw him take off 
his boots, saw him ascend the stairs, continuing the 
conversation without the slightest suspicion of any- 
thing extraordinary. Presently afterwards the din- 
ner was announced ; and as this young man did not 
make his appearance, the servant was desired to let 
him know they were waiting for him. The servant 
answered that he had not come in yet; but being 
told that he would find him in his bed-room, he 
went up stairs to call him. He was however not 
there, nor in the house ; nor were his boots to be 
found where he hed been seen to take them off. 
Whilst they were yet wondering what could have be- 
come of him, a neighbour arrived to break the news to 
the family, that their beloved brother had been 
killed whilst hunting, and that the only wish he 
expressed was, that he could live to see his sister 
one more. 
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Here, at the moment of death, the mind of 
the sufferer was feeling a strong desire to see 
the sister and the released spirit was able to 
impress its own will upon her so as to make 
her imagine she saw what it desired to convey. 


Dr. Passavent, whose very philosophical work 
on this occult department of nature, is well worth 
attention, considers the fact of these appearances 
far too well established to be disputed; and he 
enters into some curious disquisitions with regard 
to what the Germans call far-working, or the power 
of acting on bodies at a distance, without any sen- 
sible conductor, instancing the case of a gymnotus, 
which was kept alive for four months in Stockholm, 
and which, when urged by hunger, could kill fish at 
a distance, without contact, adding that it rarely 
miscalculated the amount of the shock necessary to 
its purpose. These, and all such effects, are attri- 
buted by this school of physiologists to the sup- 
posed imponderable, the nervous ether I have else- 
where mentioned, which Dr. P. conceives in cases 
of somnambulism, certain sicknesses, and the ap- 
proach of death, to be less closely united to its 
material conductors, the nerves, and therefore capa- 
ble of being more or less detached, and acting at a 
distance, especially on those with whom relation- 
ship, friendship, or love, establish a rapport, or 
polarity ; and he observes that intervening sub- 
stances, or distance, can no more impede this 
agency than they do the agency of mineral mag- 
netism. Aad he considers that he must here seek 
for the explanation of those curious so-called co- 
incidences of pictures falling, and clocks and watches 
stopping, at the moment of a death, which we fre- 
quently find recorded. With respect to the wraiths, 
he observes that the more the ether is freed, as by 
trance, or the immediate approach of death, the 
more easily the soul sets itself in rapport with 
distant persons; and that thus it either acts magi- 
cally, so that the seer perceives the real and actual 
body of the person that is acting upon him, or else 
that he sees the ethereal body, which presents the 
perfect form of the fleshly one, and which, whilst 
the organic life proceeds, can be momentarily de- 
tached and appear elsewhere; and this ethereal 
body he holds to be the fundamental form, of which 
the external body is only the copy, or husk. I 
confess I much prefer this theory of Dr. Passa- 
vent’s, which seems to me to go very much to the 
root of the matter. We have here the “spiritual 
body ” of St. Paul, and the ‘‘ nerve spirit ’’ of the 
somnambulists, and its magical effects are scarcely 


more extraordinary, if properly considered, than its 


agency on our own material bodies. It is this 
ethereal body which obeys the intelligent spirit 
within, and which is the intermediate agent betwixt 
the spirit and the fleshly body. We here find the ex- 
planation of wraiths. Whilst persons are in trance, 
or deep sleep, or comatose, this ethereal body can 
be detached and appear elsewhere; and I think 
there can be no great difficulty for those who can 
follow us so far, to go a little further, and admit that 
this ethereal body must be indestructible, and sur- 
vive the death of the material one; and that it may, 
therefore, not only become visible to us under given 
circumstances, but that it may also produce effects 
bearing some similarity to those it was formerly 
capable of, since, in acting on our bodies during 
life, it is already acting on a material substance, 
i a manner so incomprehensible to us, that we 
might well apply the word magical when speaking 
of it, were it not that custom has familiarised us 
to the marvel. 


We add another singular story, which re- 
ceives some additional weight from the number 
of witnesses :— 


A very remarkable circumstance occurred some 
years ago at Kirkcaldy, when a person, for whose 
truth and respectability I can vouch, was living in 
the family of a Colonel M. at that place. The 
house they inhabited was at one extremity of the 
town, and stood in a sort of paddock. One even- 
ing when Colonel M. had dined out, and there was 
nobody at home but Mrs. M. her son (a boy about 
twelve years old) and Ann, the maid (my informant), 
Mrs. M. called the latter, and directed her attention 


to a soldier, who was walking backwards and for- | 
wards in the drying-ground behind the house, where 
some linen was hanging on the lines. She said she | 
wondered what he could be doing there, and bade | 
Ann fetch in the linen, lest he should purloin any 
of it. The girl fearing he might be some ill-dis- 
posed person, felt afraid; Mrs. M. however, pro- 
mising to watch from the window, that nothing 
happened to her, she went; but still apprehensive 
of the man’s intentions, she turned her back towards 
him, and hastily pulling down the linen, she carried 


stairs; he must go, he could not help it, to the 
gate of the caravanserai,—a little farther, and there 
he found the dead body of his friend, who had been 
suddenly assailed and cut down by robbers, unhap- 
pily too plentifulin the neighbourhood at that period. 
We here see the desire of the spirit to communi- 
cate his fate to the survivor ; the imperfection of the 
rapport or the receptivity, which prevented a more 
direct intercourse ; and the exertion of a magnetic 
influence, whic) Mr. M. could not resist, precisely 
similar to that of a living magnetiser over his pa- 


| minds, is given in a case where it was imper- 


it into the house he continuing his walk the while, | tient. 
as before, taking no notice of her whatever. Ere 
long, the colonel returned, and Mrs. M. lost no} 
time in taking him to the window to look at the, 
man, saying, she could not conceive what he could; When facts of this kind are found to be recorded, 
mean by walking backwards and forwards there all | or believed in, in all parts of the world, from the 
that time; whereupon, Ann added, jestingly, ‘‘1| beginning of it up to the present time, it is surely 
think it’s a ghost, for my part!’’ Colonel M. said, | vain for the so called savants to deny them; and as 
‘*he would soon see that ;’’ and calling a large dog | Cicero justly says, in describing the different kinds 
that was lying in the room, and accompanied by the | of magic, ‘‘ What we have to do with is the facts, 
little boy, who begged to be permitted to go also, | since of the cause we know little.”’ ‘* Neither,” he 
he stept out and approached the stranger ; when, to | adds, ‘‘ are we to repudiate these phenomena, be- 
his surprise, the dog, which was an animal of high | cause we sometimes find them imperfect, or even 
courage, instantly flew back, and sprung through | false, any more than we are to distrust that the 
the glass-door, which the colonel had closed behind | human eye sees, although some do this very imper- 
him, shivering the panes all around. The colonel, | fectly, or not at all.”” We are part spirit and part 
meantime, advanced and challenged the man, re-| matter; by the former we are allied to the spiritual 
peatedly, without obtaining any answer or ice | world and to the absolute spirit ; and as nobody 
whatever ; till, at length, getting irritated, he raised | doubts that the latter can work magically, that is, 
a weapon with which he had armed himself, tellinghim by the mere act of will—for by the mere act of will 
he ‘‘ must speak, or take the consequences,”’ when | all things were created, and by its constant exertion 
just as he was preparing to strike, lo! there was | all things are sustained—why should we be asto- 
nobody there! The soldier had disappeared, and | nished that we, who partake of the divine nature, 
the child sunk senseless to the ground. Colonel | and were created after God’s own image, should 
M. lifted the boy in his arms, and as he brought | also, within certain limits, partake of this magical 
him into the house, he said to the girl, ‘‘ You are| power? That this power has been frequently 
right, Ann. It was a ghost!’? He was exceed- | abused, is the fault of those who, being capable, 
ingly impressed with this circumstance, and much | refuse to investigate, and deny the existence of 
regretted his own behaviour, and also the having | these and similar phenomena ; and by thus casting 
taken the child with him, which he thought had | them out of the region of legitimate science, leave 
probably prevented some communication that was | them to become the prey of the ignorant and de- 
intended. In order to repair, if possible, these | signing. Dr. Ennemoser, in his very learned work 
errors, he went out every night and walked on that|on magic, shews us that all the phenomena of 
spot for some time, in hopes the apparition would | magnetism and somnambulism, and all the various 
return. At length he said that he had seen and | kinds of divination, have been known and practised 
had conversed with it; but the purport of the con- | in every country under the sun ; and have been in- 
versation he would never communicate to any hu-/timately connected with, and, indeed, may be 
man being ; not even to his wife. The effect of this| traced up to the fountain-head of every religion. 
occurrence on his own character was perceptible to | What are the limits of these powers possessed by 
every body that knew him. He became grave and | us whilst in the flesh, how far they may be developed, 
thoughtful, and appeared like one who had passed | and whether, at the extreme verge of what we can 
through some strange experience. The above- | effect, we begin to be aided by God or by spirits of 
named Ann H. from whom I have the account, is| other spheres of existence bordering on ours, we 
now a middle-aged woman. When the circum-|know not; but, with respect to the morality of 
stance occurred, she was about twenty years of | these practices, it suffices, that what is good in act 
age. She belongs to a highly respectable family ; | or intention must come of good, and what is evil in act 
and is, and always has been, a person of unim- | or intention must come of evil ; which is true now, 
peachable character and veracity. as it was in the time of Moses and the prophets, 
when miracles and magic were used for pur- 
| poses holy and unholy, and were to be judged 
accordingly. God works by natural laws, of 
which we yet know very little, and, in some 
departments of his kingdom, nothing; and what 


We will permit Mrs. Crowe to state her 
own conclusion. 


A further illustration of this supposed power 
of the will of the disembodied spirit over other 


fectly exercised :— 








A very curious circumstance, illustrative of the 


power of will, was lately narrated to me by a Greek | 


gentleman, to whose uncle it occurred. His uncle, 
Mr. M. was some years ago travelling in Mag- 
nesia, with a friend, when they arrived one evening 
at a caravanserai, where they found themselves un- 
provided with any thing to eat. It was therefore 
agreed that one should go forth and endeavour to 
procure food ; and the friend offering to undertake 
the office, Mr. M. stretched himself on the floor to 
repose. Some time had elapsed and his friend had 
not yet returned, when his attention was attracted 
by a whispering in the room; he looked up, but 
saw nobody, though still the whispering continued 
seeming to go round by the wall. At length it ap- 
proached him ; but though he felt a burning sensa- 
tion on his cheek, and heard the whispering dis- 
tinctly, he could not catch the words. Presently 
he heard the footsteps of his friend, and thought he 
was returning, but though they appeared to come 
quite close to him, and it was perfectly light, he 
still saw nobody ; then he felt a strange sensation— 
an irresistible impulse to rise ; he felt himself drawn 
up, across the room, out of the door, down the 





appears to us supernatural, only appears so from 
our ignorance ; and whatever fuculties or powers he 
| has endowed us with, it must have been designed 
we should exercise and cultivate for the benefit and 
advancement of our race: nor can I for one mo- 
ment suppose that, though like everything else 
liable to abuse, the legitimate exercise of these 
powers, if we knew their range, would be useless, 
much less pernicious or sinful. * * * Many 
writers of the sixteenth century were well acquainted 
with the power of will, and to this was attributed 
the good or evil influence of blessings and curses. 
They believed it to be of great effect in curing 
diseases, and that by it alone life might be ex- 
tinguished. That, sudjectively, life may be ex- 
tinguished, we have seen by the cases of Colonel 
Townshend, the Dervish that was buried, Hermoti- 
nus and others: for doubtless the power that could 
perform so much, could, under an adequate motive, 
have performed more: and since all things in 
nature, spiritual and material, are connected, and 
that there is an unceasing interaction betwixt them, 
we being members of one great whole, only indi- 








vidualised by our organisms, it is possible to con- 
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ceive that the power which can be exerted on our 


|of a pursuit, as well as vindicating the merits of a | details of personal traits, there seems to have been 


own organism might be extended to others: and | class of men whose quiet and isolated, but noble | in many instances a remarkably fine vein of charac- 


since we cannot conceive man to be an isolated 
being—the only intelligence besides God—none 
above us and none below—but must, on the con- 
trary, believe that there are numerous grades of in- 
telligences, it seems to follow, of course, that we 
must stand in some kind of relation to them, more 
or less intimate ; nor is it at all surprising that with 
some individuals this relation should be more inti- 
mate than with others. Finally, we are not en- 
titled to deny the existence of this magical or spi- 
ritual power, either as exerted by incorporated or 
unincorporated spirits, because we do not compre- 
hend how it can be exerted ; since in spite of all the 
words that have been expended on the subject, we 
are equally ignorant of the mode in which our own 
will acts upon our own muscles. We know the 
fact, but not the mode of it. 

With this we take leave of a book which, 
whatever credit we give to the stories it con- 
tains, cannot fail to make the most thoughtless 
pause and reflect. 








The Book of Table-Talk. In 2 vols. London, 
1848. C. Cox. 

Two of Knight’s Monthly Volumes, forming in 
fact a sort of Curiosities of Literature. The con- 
tents consist of selections from books of all ages 
and countries, with some original papers inter- 
spersed, on subjects at once interesting and in- 
structive, and admirably adapted for reading in 
those moments when we are unwilling to enter upon 
a formal treatise, and seek only to occupy periods 
we might otherwise be inclined to waste in idleness. 
It is an excellent book for railway reading. 








The Quantity and Music of the Greek Chorus 
Discovered, By the Rev. W. W. Mosetey, 
A.M. LL.D. Oxford, 1848. Parker. 

A very learned treatise on a very difficult subject, 

which has perplexed the literary world for cen- 

turies. We cannot follow Dr. Moserey into his 
argument, but we can recommend his volume to 
the perusal of those who care about a topic so 
purely speculative and so little practical. We do 
not profess to be of that class. We cannot help 

— Cui bono? before we undertake a tedious 

task. 








JOURNAL OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 

Artist Life; or, Sketches of American Painters. 
By H. T. Tuckerman, Author of ‘‘ Thoughts 
on the Poets,’’ &. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co.* 

THERE is a striking tendency to classify and analyse 

life in Modern Literature. D’Israxxt, the Elder, 

has given standard volumes on the Literary Life ; 
the French Memoirs are, in fact, daguerreotypes of 

Courtier life; hero life has afforded a grand theme 

to the distinguished English Reviewer ; as pictures 

of domestic life, the Swedish novels have a world- 
wide circulation; and at this moment the press of 
our country delights in each detail of the soldier’s 
story, and teems with the Records of Military Life. 

It were shallow to attribute all this to the mere 

gossipping love of personal anecdote ; for in truth, 

the same minute investigation which distinguishes 
modern from ancient science obtains in regard of 

Literature, in several other departments besides 

that which we have noted. 

With regard to the field chosen in the work 
before us, few of us can realise that in this country it 
may be a fruitful one. Many would think Border, 
Political, or Commercial Life, would yield the most 
abundant material to an American pen; and that 
the illustrations of Artist Life should be chiefly, if 
not exclusively, sought in older lands, where cen- 
turies of Royal or Aristocratic patronage have 
fostered the Fine Arts, and gathered their trophies 
into elaborate collections. There is, however, a 
peculiar interest in tracing the history of what is, 
comparatively, neglected ; and advocating the claims 





* From the Literary World,—the American Critic, 


and humanising occupations, are constantly over- | 
shadowed by more engrossing and material occupa- | 
ltions. Let us not be understood, by this remark, | 
| as giving in to the shopkeeping reproach of English 

| tourists, who would fain insist that money is, in 

this country, as engrossing a pursuit as it is in theirs. 

| It is not that the Fine Arts are here neglected in | 
| the engrossing pursuit of wealth. It is that value 

of cultivating the Beautiful is underrated in too ex- 

clusive a devotion to the Practical: it is the stupid | 
application of the quo utile to matters whose far- | 
| reaching and high utility cannot be measured with 
a pocket inch rule, nor estimated by a reference to 
the multiplication table. 

Our readers have already been made partially 
acquainted with the scope and character of this | 
work by the specimens which have appeared in the | 
| Literary World while it was passing through the | 
|press. The volume is issued in a very neat and 
|appropriate style. It does not pretend to cover 
the entire ground indicated by the title, or furnish 
a complete biography of American painters, either 
individually or collectively. Its object evidently is 
to illustrate the utility and pleasure, the elevating 
influences and the interesting vicissitudes of artist 
life, by sketches of some of our most prominent 
painters, with comments upon their works and upon 
art in general. In pursuance of this idea, we have 
twenty-three chapters devoted to landscape, histo- 
rical, and portrait painters. These the unaffected, 
yet thoughtful style of Mr. TuckeRMAN, makes 
most agreeable reading ; criticism is blended with 
anecdote, and description with argument, in a tone 
alike felicitous and independent, although lacking 
the boldness and originality of view which mark 
many passages in his last previous work, Thoughts 
on the Poets. The names included are BeNJA- 
MIN West, CopLey, SrEwART, TRUMBULL, ALL- 
sToN, MALBONE, VANDERLYN, Morse, Duranp, 
W. E. West, Sutty, Inman, Coxe, Les.ie, 
Weir, CHAPMAN, Epmonps, FREEMAN, LEUTZE, 
Huntineton, Deas, Fiaae, and G. L. Brown. 
We could wish that Mr. TucKkERMAN had included 
Ev.ior, now acknowledged to be the leading por- 
trait painter of the country, and we should like to 
have heard what he had to say of Pace, the shadow 
of whose rare genius (to use an aboriginal figure) 
is not yet well settled. 

The only works yet produced on American Art 
among us, are the voluminous and gossiping book 
of Dunvap, and a crude and ill-judged compilation 
by Mr. C. E. Lester. However useful the former 
may be as a repository of facts, and however valued 
by every zealous book collector, as a work ema- 
nating from one of the fathers of pictorial, dramatic, 
and literary art in this hemisphere ; its clumsy exe- 
cution and indiscriminate criticism render it quite 
inadequate to the present wants of the public. 
With regard to the latter, the readers of our 
public prints are doubtless long since filled to re- 
pletion with a discussion of its merits. Artists are 
naturally sensitive, and we are not surprised that 
the best of them are so disinclined to give informa- 
tion to writers respecting themselves. Such mate- 
rials have been too often abused, by coarse, though 
perhaps well-meaning individuals, whose chief ob- 
ject withal seems to have been to make a book. 
To deal with the lives and works of the living, is at 
all times a delicate affair. Yet we are deeply sensi- 
ble that it is necessary to set forth the claims of 
letters and of art in our busy and practical land ; 
and when the service is rendered with judgment and 
sympathy, the men devoted to these objects and the 
public are alike gratified ; for between the two it is 
requisite that there should exist a mutual under- 
standing, and this is well secured by intelligent and 
liberal criticism. The natural refinement of Mr. 
TucKERMAN’S taste, cultivated and enhanced by 
several years’ residence among artists and objects 
of art in Italy, constitutes him among our men of 
letters the best interpreter between the works of 
art and the busy world around us; and following 
him as our dragoman and cicerone, we are surprised 
and gratified to realise how much that is honourable 
and promising has been achieved by our artists. 








Viewed by the light of his incidental anecdotes and 





ter, as well as of genius, in our artists. In the 
volume before us these incidental associations often 
add a new interest to names already familiar to their 
countrymen. Among professional people we are 
inclined to think that the author will not escape 
censure for what they will often deem his short- 
comings in mere professional criticism, while fol- 
lowing up what seems to have been his principal 
aim in view—mental portraiture. The facts which 
he introduces seem all, more or less, to bear upon 
this design ; which it must be confessed is carried 


| out with not a little skill, by the sedulous avoidance 


of what the writer chooses to think irrelevant 
matter, while himself indulging freely his own 
favourite vein of writing, as an essayist. Thus the 
strait-laced carcer of Benjamin West is made the 
occasion of discussing genius in art, as compared 
with talent and industry. Copley suggests an essay 
on portrait painting, and under ‘‘ HunrinGron ”’ 
we have observations on the arts, in relation to 
Christianity. 

As an instance of our author’s independence of 
sentiment and utterance, and for the benefit of our 
readers in the Puritan Athens of America, we quote 
the following heretical remarks upon ‘‘ the Pilgrim 
Fathers,”’ in connexion with a notice of Wein’s 
celebrated portrait :— 


At West Point, Weir painted his Embarkation of 
the Pilgrims. This work was undertaken in accord- 
ance with a resolution of Congress, as one of the 
historical series designed to adorn the rotunda of the 
Capitol. The subject was adopted as illustrative of 
what has ever been deemed the event of greatest 
moral significance in our annals. Local feeling, and 
the complacent fluency with which New England 
writers and speakers dwell upon home themes, have 
doubtless exaggerated its value; and it is not quite 
just to accept without reserve the motto which partial 
eulogists have recognised in behalf of that stern little 
band of dissenters, ‘* with these men came the germ 
of the republic.” As an element of civilisation and 
national growth, the inflexible qualities of the Puritan 
character possess high claims to admiration ; yet that 
such a form of human development lacks much that 
is essential of grace, beauty, comprehensiveness, and 
the generous sympathies, cannot and ought not to be 
denied. Spiritual pride and selfish aims mingled with 
the zealous faith of the Pilgrims. Their virtues were 
more stoical than spontaneous. They fostered a 
tyranny of public opinion as blighting as that of kings. 
The urbane conservatism of the New York colonists, 
and the frank enthusiasm of the Virginian cavaliers, 
are at least requisite contrasts in the moral picture. 
Yet the subject was well chosen. It was desirable 
that one of the panels should be occupied by an illus- 
tration of our eastern history, and its peculiar and 
memorable incident is the landing of the Pilgrims. 
‘‘ They sought a faith’s pure shrine,”’ we are told by 
the ardent muse of Mrs. Hemans; and this is the 
grand moral of Weir’s picture, in the light of which it 
is to be viewed. Divorced from such an idea, and 
regarded simply as affording materials for picturesque 
or ideal scope, the subject is far from promising. The 
truth is (notwithstanding Milton) there has never been 
any natural alliance between Puritanism and poetry. 
They are moral antipodes. Catholicism is the religion 
of Art. With all her errors, she has ever met the na- 
tive sympathies of the heart, and obeyed the great law 
by which the True is sought through the Beautiful. 
Puritanism represents Christianity as an opinion, 
Catholicism as a sentiment ; the former addresses the 
intellect, the latter the feelings and imagination. 
Accordingly, there is a certain barrenness and cold 
atmosphere in Puritan history, which is the reverse 
of inspiring to the artist; and we trust it is not vio- 
lating the privacy of the accomplished painter of ‘The 
Embarkation of the Pilgrims,’’ to allude to the fact 
that his researches incident to the enterprise resulted 
in making him an earnest churchman. For the ac- 
curacy and extent of those researches, Weir deserves 
more credit than he has received. He elaborated his 
design in a conscientious spirit, which the most ex- 
acting member of the group on the Speedwell’s deck 
could not fail to approve. Every face is depicted 
according to the most authentic hints which have 
come down to us of individual character ; the cos- 
tumes and accessories—such as the screw and cradle 
—are matter-of-fact copies. A descendant of the 
Pilgrims, who considered himself no tyro in the 
knowledge of New England antiquities, recently 
called in question the presence of a prominent indi- 
vidual in the picture, and attempted to prove an alibt, 
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prise, the artist met his testimony with earlier and | 
more authentic data, of the existence of which he was 

ignorant. In addition to his fidelity to history in 

detail, a great merit of the picture is the felicity of 
its grouping. The drawing and composition have 

been warmly praised by the most judicidu* critics. | 
The holy representative of a despised and persecuted 
sect, kneeling on that crowded déck in prayer, the calm 
elder, the intelligent and honest ruler, the careless ma- 
rimer, the resolute soldier, over whose rough shoulders | 
peers the sweet features of his fair wife, to soften and 
cheer the gravity of the scene; boyhood and age; 
expressions of parting sorrow and lofty faith; the 
lady of fashion, and the poor woman with her sick 
child—all mingle together in effective positions ;. and 
by their eloquent features make the spectator feei the | 
self-denial, the wounded affection, and the solemn 
parpose involved in that high but dreary enterprise. | 
t may be a somewhat humble epithet, and yet, con- | 
sidering the subject, not inapplicable, to say of this | 
work that there is an air of thorough respectability 
about it; by which we mean, a most obvious good 
taste, and a wise avoidance of everything fantastic, 
extravagant, and incongruous. Such we conceive is 
the best spirit in which such a picture could be exe 

cuted. It may be objected that, as a painting, viewed | 
without reference to the subject anid moral impression, 
too much of the artist’s toil has been given to the | 
material details, and that the tone of the whole is dry 
and cold. This latter objection seems to us so much 
in harmony with the subject as to become the highest | 
praise. Would not the rich draperies and glowing | 
hues of Titian, the spirited figures of Salvator, or | 
the ideal beauty of Raphael and Correggio, be singu- | 
larly out of place here? In fact, does not this canvas | 
breathe the correct and firm, and at the same time the | 
frigid spirit of the Puritans? If we adopt the Ger- 
man maxim of judging every work by its own law, 
such a result must be deemed remarkably successful. 
As life presented itself to the minds of these men, and 
as it still displays itself, though modified by circuim- 
stances, to their descendants, so it is portrayed by 
Weir—perhaps unconsciously in a great measure; yet 
none the less truly. As the climate and verdure of 
the New England coast differ from those of the Bay | 
of Naples—as will differs from sympathy, opinion 
from sentiment, mind from heart, calculation from 
impulse, faith from charity, reason from love, so | 
should the reflection of life, the art of the north differ | 
from tbat of the south; and onthis ground, however | 
‘“* The Embarkation of the Pilgrims’? may affect the 
imagination, it cannot fail to gratify our sense of the 
appropriate. 


Here is what may be called an example of the | 
metaphysics of art: it occurs in the chapter on | 
Browne, the landscape painter :— | 


Happiness is distinguished from mere pleasure by 
the fact that in that state we repose upon sensation. | 
if we analyse in our memories the enchantment of | 
genuine delight, it will be found that a wish inde- | 
finitely to prolong the mood or condition, an invinci- | 
ble dread that the spell may be broken, a tranquil but 
intense absorption of consciousness, is the distinctive 
trait by which real enjoyment may be known from | 
artificial. At such a moment our being is harmo. | 
nised ; there is a sweet blending of the elements of 
life ; itis what Campbell means by ‘the torrent’s 
smoothness ere it dash below,’’ and Croly by ‘‘ pas- 
sion made essential,’’ and Coleridge by the realisation | 
of ‘‘gentle wishes long subdued, subdued and che- | 
rished long.’’ In the clear perception of truth, in 
communion with nature, in what the devotional mean | 
by peace, the moralists by integrity of soul, and the 
lover by recognition, the feeling we would suggest is 
involved. It is the settling of the quivering balance, | 
the ultimate swell of the choir, the mellowness of the 
full noontide, the entire calm that succeeds both ex- | 
citement and reaction—in a word, that completeness, 
satisfaction, content, which, like the calm glow of | 
autumn, seems to fill all conscious desire, and hush | 
the pleadings of expectancy, without inducing any of 
the stagnation of indifference. Politicians talk of a 
balance of power; there is an equilibrium of soul | 
somewhat analogous. In literature and art a quality 
similar to this moral condition obtains. It is to such | 
works what temperament is in individuals—the subtle 
principle uniting mechanical and spiritual attributes. 
Thus we talk of books that soothe and books that in- 
Spire. Byron says, ‘ high mountains are a fecling.”’ | 
The corresponding effect in the creations of genius is 
that which appeals to the soul—not referable to out- 
line, form, or perspective, but evolved from or myste- 
riously combined with these. It is the indefinite 
charm of art and character, the magnetism and net} 
the anatomy of things, No phase of nature so tho- | 


‘ 





orical evidence that Carver was far from | 
Delft Haven when the vessel sailed; but, to his sur- | 


| striking anecdote of Byron and his literary friends, | 


| mid-day, for the poet’s villa at Montenero, and apply | Window, the traged¥ itnm 


| rated mood. 


roughly represents the idea as atmosphere. Indeed, | ing, gesticulating, tearing his hair, shedding torrents 
the use of this term in regard to persons and places, | of tears, and invoking either Heaven or some inter- 
is the best proof of its significance, and the genius of | mediate.saint. Our painter stepped forth upon tlic 
landscape-painting is most perfectly exhibited by | gravel-walk and looked »p td the window. Ata 
successfully reproducing its magic. Claute’s pect-| more tranquil moment it would have charmed his 
liar merit lies in this very aciievement. As he| artistic perception. Byron’s pale brow, Count 
watched the suasets from the Pincian mount, he not | Gambo’s ardent gaze, his sister’s golden locks, and 
only saw but felt them, and in imitating celestial | Shelley’s spiritual form, were there all clustered 
hues, imparted also the emotion with which they in- | together, and each looked and listened with bewil- 
spired him. Upon some landscapes we look with | dered attention to the suppliant wretch below, whom 
pleasure on account of their marvellous correctness ; | Mr. West now approached in the hope of obtaining 
from others we imbibe the sentiment with which they | some key to the enigmatical scene: It was lang, 
overflow. Itis the same in poetry. Crabbe had an | however, before his impassioned volability could be 
eye for the minutest details of nature: Wordsworth shothed; or his mortal terror quieted. It then ap 
takes in the Very spirit of the whiverse, and the| peared that he was a servant—the man who had 
writings of etch Affect us accordingly. rushed by them with a dagger—and he vowed never 
to rise from his knees until his declaration was be- 
lieved that he was in pursuit of one of his fellows 
who had grossly injured him, and that he had 
wounded his master quite accidentally, to whom he 
It was his custom, while engaged upon the portrait | swore eternal loyalty and devoted attachment. When 
of Lord Byron, to leave Leghorn early, soon after | Mr. West made all this plain. to.the group .at the 
, edliately beeame the richest 
himself to the picture for two or, three hours. On| of cémic Adventures ever which to laugh at dinner. 
One occasion while thus cecupied, the servant an- | But it was not destined to, end without the entrance 
nounced Shelley, who was itmmediately invited to | of another famous personage on the stage. The 
eter. At that time he was almost unknown to fame, | noise of a horse’s tread near by, caused the artist to 
and the painter observed him ina perfectly unexagge- | turn his eyes down the avenue, where he saw a gen- 
We therefore listened with avidity to | tl: man with an olive complexion and dark, lustrous 
his first impressions. The day was sultry, and Shel- | eye, seated in a carriage, and glancing from the win- 
ley was clad in a loose dress of gingham, very simple | 40w to the still gesticulating servant, and then to 
and appropriate. His open collar, beardless face, and | himself, with an expression of amusing wonderment 
long hair, as well as his thin and slight figure, gave | [t was Leigh Hunt, who had just arrived from Bne- 
him the appearance of a stripling. He adyanced | land, thinking at tte moment that he had only come 
gracefully; raised the hand of Madame Guiccioli, | 0 find his long expectant poet friends in a lunatic 


in the notice of W. E. West, we find a new and | 


during their celebrated sojourn in Italy :— 





| only shadowed by.a certain sadness, as of one upon | 


ja wild ery from the adjoining hall. 


| lowed by another with an uplifted dagger ; the weapon 


| enable his friends to solve the mystery, volunteered 


| life. 


after the custom Uf the counti'y, and assuming an | 
easy posture, immediately entered into a lively con- | 
vérsation with the party. ‘‘ Never,”’ said the artist, 

‘* have I seen a face so expressive of ineffable good- 

ness.’’ Its angelic benignity and intelligence were | 
whom life pressed keenly, at touching variance with 

the youth indicated by bis contour and movements. | 
Enthusiasm, however, soon wonderfully kindled his | 
countenance and quickened his speech, as he de- | 
scribed, in the most vivid and glowing terms, a cave | 
that he had discovered while coasting along the 
Mediterranean the day previous. The description | 
was so eloquent that his auditors could not but share 
the delight of Shelley, as he dwelt upon the azure 
light, the mysterious entrance, the stalactites and | 
transparent water, amid which his boat had suddenly 
glided as if by magic. Those acquainted with his | 
poetry will recognise a favourite subject in this 
cavern-talk. What struck Mr. West most forcibly 
in Shelley’s conversation, was its complete self- 
forgetfulness. His consciousness was lost in his 
theme. In this respect he presented an entire con- 

trast to Byron; They were suddenly interrupted by | 
The illustrious 
sitter hastened towards the door at the same moment 
with Shelley, the countess, pale and terrified, vainly 
entreating and holding him back. It will be remem- 
bered that Byron was at this period regarded with 
suspicion by the Tuscan government, and his resi- 
dence had been threatened with violence by some of 
the local authorities to whom he had given offence. 
Under an idea that the disturbance grew out of these 
circumstances, the whole party entered the saloon. 
The instant they appeared, a man rushed past, fol- 


al 


grazed Byron’s cheek, and at the sight of blood, 
his companion, still more alarmed, strove to drag 
him towards the great staircase. Before reaching 
it, Count Gamba, who had heard the tumult in his 
chamber, was seen ruoning down with half a score of 
pistols, which he distributed among the party. 
They all ascended and locked themselves in a room 
over the front entrance of the villa, where a council 
of war was held. Meantime the house had resumed 
its wonted stillness, and Byron expressed his deter- 
mination to explore the premises. ‘The countess pro- 
tested with tears against the design, and Mr. West 
—who, as an American, had nothing to fear from the 
police, and had lived too secluded to be an object of 
animosity—in order to calm the lady’s fears and 


to reconnoitre. Accordingly, he left the excited 
group and descended to the primo piano. It appeared 
entirely deserted. He looked into various rooms 
and threaded several corridors, but the echoes of a 
closing door or his own footsteps alone gave sign of 
At length he ventured to remove the fastenings 
of the ponderous door, which at the first alarm had 
been carefully barricaded. In the midst of the weed- 
grown area was kneeling a villanous-looking but 
evidently frightened Italian, with the moustaches and 
eye of a brigand, but the air of a penitent, yociferat- 








| don 


asylum. . We may imagine, with such a reunion and 
after such a series of dramatic incidents, how the 
breezy eveniiig of that summer day was spent At tlie 
Villa Dupoy.”’ 

Among the matters of novelty in this volume, 
the information about Leurze will be generally ac- 
ceptable, so little is known of him personally, 
while his pictures attract such general attention. 
A sketch of his life and theory is here given, appa- 
rently from authentic sources. The following anec- 
dote of Morse, the inventor of the electric tele- 
graph, is interesting. His ‘‘ Dying Hercules,’’ a 
model in clay, had gained the Adelphi prize in Lon- 


ts 


A striking evidence of the waywardness of destiny 
is afforded by the experience of this artist, if we pass 
at once from this early and hopeful moment to a 
very recent incident. He then aimed at renown 
throtizh devotion to the beautiful, but it would seem 
as if the genius of his country, in spite of himself, led 
him to this object by the less flowery path of utility. 
He desired to identify his name with art, but it has 
become far more widely associated with science. A 
serics of bitter disappointments obliged him to ‘ coin 
his mind for bread ’’—for a long period, by exclusive 
attention to portrait painting—although, at rare in- 
tervals, he accomplished something more satisfactory. 
More than twelve years since, on a voyage from 
Europe, in a conversation with his fellow-passengers, 
the theme of discourse happened to be the electro- 
magnet; and one gentleman present related some ex- 
periments he had lately witnessed at Paris, which 
proved the almost incalculable rapidity of movement 
with which electricity was disseminated. The idea 
suggested itself to the active mind of the artist, that 
this wonderful and but partially explored agent might 
be rendered subservient to that system of intercom- 
munication which had become so important a princi- 
ple of modern civilisation. He brooded over the sub- 
ject as he walked the deck or lay wakeful in his berth, 
and by the time he arrived at New York, had so far 
matured his invention as to have decided upon a tele- 
graph of signs, which is essentially that now in use. 
After having sufficiently demonstrated his discovery 
to the scientific, a long period of toil, anxiety, and 
suspense intervened before he obtained the requisite 
facilities for the establishment of the magnetic tele- 
graph. It is now in daily operation in the United States, 
and its superiority over all similar inventions abroad, 
has just been confirmed by the testimony of Arago, and 
the appropriation made for its erection by the French 
government. By one of those coincidences, which 
would be thought appropriate for romance, but which 
are more common, in fact, than the unobservant are 
disposed to confess, these two most brilliant events 
in the painter’: life—his first successful work of art, 
and the triumph of his scientific discovery—were 
brought together, as it were, in a manner singularly 
fitted to impress the imagination. Six copies of his 
dying Hercules had been made in London, and the 
mould was then destroyed. Four of these were dis- 
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tributed by the artist to academies, one he retained, 


210. Red Cap, G. Lance, is another com- 


| entrusted to Mrs. Lea, who strove to do as much 


and the last was given to Mr. Bulfinch, the architect | mission from Mr. VeRNoN, and included in his | justice to it as her physical powers would permit, 


of the Capitol—who was engaged at the time upon 
that building. After the lapse of many years, an 
aecident ruined Morse’s own copy, and a similar fate 
had overtaken the others, at least in America. After 
vain endeavours to regain one of these trophies of his 
youthful career, he at length despaired of seeing what 
could not fail to be endeared to his memory by the 
most interesting associations. One day, not many 
months since, he was superintending the preparations 
for the first establishment of his telegraph, in the 
room assigned at the Capitol. His perseverance and 
self.denying labour had at length met its just reward, 
and he was taking the first active step to obtain a 
substantial benefit from his invention. It became 
necessary, in locating the wires, to descend into a 
vault beneath the apartment, which had not been 
opened for along period. A man preceded the artist 
with alamp. As they passed along the subterranean 
chamber, the latter’s attention was excited by some- 
thing white glimmering through the darkness. In 
approaching the object, what was his surprise to find 
himself gazing upon his long-lost Hercules, which he 
had not seen for twenty years. A little reflection 
explained the apparent miracle. This was undoubt- 
edly the copy given to his deceased friend, the archi- 
tect, and deposited in the vault for safety. 


Acknowledging our indebtedness to Mr. TucKEeR- 
MAN for the pleasure we have derived from the 
perusal of his elegant volume, we cannot but ex- 
press the hope ere now leaving him, that he will 
some day give a second series of his Artist Life. 
There are yet very many of our fast rising artists, 
that he might embrace in his catalogue, and an- 
other volume might be appropriately enriched with 
some of his own poems suggested by works of art. 





DECORATIVE ART. 


DECORATIVE ART-UNION. 
OccupPaTiIons not to be avoided have pre- 
vented our using any personal exertions since 
our last notice for the extension of the Agency 
and circulation of the plan of the Society, so 
that the additions to the List of Subscribers are 
not so numerous as we could have desired; 
but arrangements are being made for assist- 
ance in this part of the labour — too great for 
one already sufficiently occupied mind, and 
which, we trust, will have the effect of pushing 
it forward as vigorously as its worth deserves. 
The list, &c. will be published next week. 





ART. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
[SECOND NOTICE. } 

No. 308. A Village Holiday, Nutting. H.Jut- 
suM.—A delicious bit of thorough English scenery, 
—a shady nook, with a rivulet, the water so beau- 
tifully painted that the pebbly bottom is discernible 
through it. 

161. View from Symond’s Yatt, looking to- 
wards Ross, Monmouth, &c. 1. Tennant.—A 
grand prospect, and finely treated; few painters 
equal Mr. Tennant in alternations of lights and 
shadows, and aerial perspective. 

247 and 338, do not uphold Mr. Pynr’s re- 
putation, 

188. Syriuz. W.E.Frost.—A brilliant trifle, 
—defective, however, in the drawing of the muscles 
of the femur. 

183. Snowdon, from near Tremadoc. T.Dansy. 
A son of the Dansy, whose works we have 
watched with interest and hope for several years 
past. His picture in the Academy last year stamped 
him a painter of great promise; this one is an im- 
provement ; there is in it a powerful expression of 
heat, and such heat as is only to be felt in moun- 
tain districts. 


munificent gift to the nation. It is an extraor- 
|dinary spark of colour, conceived with great au- 
| dacity, but carried out most successfully. The pic- 
| ture is a repetition. 


| 303. The Elm Row, Evening. H. Tirrin.— | 


| An early evening effect, with a fine feeling for na- 


| ture, pervading the whole, and painted without the | 


| slightest affectation of mannerism. 

268. A Study. J. P. Herrne.—A classic study 
| of a horse’s head in three positions, clever in draw- 
jing, and in thorough keeping. 

242. Joseph interpreting the Dreams of the 
| Butler and Baker. Sir G. Hayrer.—One of the 
| very few attempts in the higher walks of the art, 
jand it is sad to have to pronounce it a failure. 
| The First Reformed Parliament, by the same 
| painter, is as uninteresting and useless as a work of 


| 


art can well be, to say nothing of its defects. Why | 
| was it admitted ? for to our knowledge it has been | 


| exhibited all over the country, and the rules of the 
Institution preclude any but previously unexhibited 


; works ; and this, by its size, has doubtless thrust | 


| out a dozen or more possessing greater claims: in- 
| fluence is probably at the bottom of this. 


| other works, lacking finish.—367, A. GiLBeERt, is | 


a charming moonlight piece.—401. Hush, by H. 


| Le Jeune.—An agreeable Rapkaelesque design.— | 


|440. The Wounded Hound, by ANspDELL, rather 
| incorrect in drawing, but exhibiting great power of 
| composition and manipulation.—312. The Captive. 
| W. Fisner.—A lackadasical damsel, wish a black 
attendant.—278. The Thames off Erith, T. S. 


of passing craft ; the water liquid and dancing. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 
HE GREATEST NOVELTY of the 
DAY.—PALLADIUM, late Hall of Rome, Great 
Windmill-street, Haymarket.--Madame BENARD, original 
TABLEAUX VIVANS and POSES PLASTIQUES. 
LADY GODIVA ona LIVING HORSE, and the moving 
Tableaux of Acisand Galatea, and the Death of Lucretia, 
having been received with the most rapturous applause, 
Madame Benard begs to state that the above splendid repre- 
sentation will be repeated every Morning and Evening. 
Morning performance at 3; Evening at 8, Stalls, 3s,; 
Reserved Seats, 28.; Pit, 1s. 
——_>—. 


DRURY-LANE. — GRAND OPERA. — After several 
postponements, Mozart’s Figaro was produced on 
Friday, the 11th inst. attracting, of course, acrowded 
audience,—for what lover of music would not be at- 


the airs of which, might successfully be elaborated 
into a dozen operas of the present style. In this work 
of Mozart's it is difficult to decide which most is 
to be admired, the inspired strain of his melody, or his 
magical skill as a contrapuntist; so supreme is he ia 
both, that in many instances his counterpoint might 
alone be listened to with delight. Of no other com- 
poscr may so much be said. What SHAKSPEARE is 
in Poetry, MICHAEL ANGELO in Painting, that is 
Mozart in Music, the highest type of human ex- 
cellence. They, one and all, were imbued with an 
almost divine fire, resulting in the power to embody 
and render tangible the mystic and the immaterial. 
Of the operaitself it is not necessary to speak ; but 
a word on the style of its performance. The overture 
was encored instanter, and it perhaps was never 
better played : it is customary to scramble through it 
as prestissimo as practicable. We have heard it done 
in two minutes and a half,—a wretched and repre- 
hensible error, M.JULLIEN’s band took exactly 
three minutes for its performance, developing its 

beauties, yet preserving its characteristic volition; 
| other orchestras will do well to do likewise. Mr. 
WHITWORTH, as Figaro, sung and acted much better 
than was to be expected of him, gaining an encore in 





| Non Piu Andrai; to Miss Bircu was allotted Su- | 


| Sanna, which was rendered with much archness, 
|singing too, as she always does, most sweetly, 


| 389, by E. W. Cooke, is not so good as his | 


Rogins, is a very clever picture, full of the bustle 


tracted by an opera, the very accompaniments to | 


| singing with chaste expression the delightful Poryi 
| Amor. Of the orchestra, it is but fair to say that its 
performance was admirable, following the singers 
with every nicety of light and shade. 





ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


AN INCIDENT, AND A DREAM. 
By CaLper CAMPBELL. 

(The incident and dream, which I have endeavoured to 
commemorate in the two following sonnets, actually took place 
many years ago, and were recalled to my memory by the ex- 
tracts from Mrs. Crowe’s most suggestive Nightside of 
Nature in Tuk Critic.) 

’Twas in that Eastern land, where mango groves 
Hold forth their luscious fruitage to the sun— 
And tamarind copses shadow brooks, that run 
Where brood green paroquets and purple doves — 
That, once upon a ‘me, | came upon 

A cavern in a wood, which might have won 

A hermit for its lord. But nature loves 

Such solitudes to keep for those alone 

Who ne’er desert her wilds ;—the tiger fell, 

Or panther, wily snake, or cruel bear ;— 

Yet none of these saw I, but entering there, 
Found in that cave, where nought of life did dwell, 
A human skeleton !—no trace beside it 

To tell how Death had there contrived to hide it ' 


That night a dream fell on me,—near my bed 

An old man stood, an old man, very grey 

Of hair, dark-skinn’d, scarce clad, in the array 

Which Hindu fanatics assume,—bare head, 

j Robes yellow, cheeks and brow bespread 

With dismal white. Then to me came a ray 

Of knowledge, and I felt the bones, which lay 

In that wood-cave, flesh-clothed beside me shed 

Their supernatural visitation. ‘‘ Death ’’— 

(The voice was hoarse, the language India’s tongue), 

** Death is not death’? 1r said! The chamber rung 

With many echoes, and I held my breath 

And listened, Yet, thro’ all that night I heard 

‘* Death is not death’ ring round: there came no other 
word! 








JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE MANURE 
| COMPANY. 


;A FORTNIGHT since we announced to our 
|readers that the Company had concluded the 
| purchase of the land for its station at Stanley- 
bridge, and that it was in communication with 
the new Commission of Sewers for the purpose 
|of arranging with them the plan by which the 
| sewage of London should be brought to their 
| Station, thence to be taken by them and laid 
' ° Y 9. 
| upon the surrounding lands. The Company’s 
| Act has given them powers to construct a 
| tunnel sewer for this purpose. But the Com- 
| missioners have had a cheaper and more effec- 


' 
j 
i 


| 


|tive plan submitted to them, by which the 
advantage would be secured of a perfect drain- 
age of the entire Westminster district ; and as 
| the effect of this would be to supply the Com- 
pany with a larger quantity of a more valuable 
material, at considerably less cost, so as to 
make an incalculable addition to their profits, 
the Directors have readily acceded to the pro- 
position for adjusting their plans so as to 
secure at the same time an advantage both to 
the public and to the Company, and hence the 
delay in the commencement of the works. 
| We hope soon to congratulate the Share- 
holders on arrangements which will double the 
ivalue of their shares. In the meanwhile we 
‘extract from the Times the following outline of 
ithe plan so proposed to be carried out be- 
tween the Commissioners and the Company, 
which is extremely interesting, and the more 
| minute details of which we shall endeavour to 
| supply hereafter :— 
The memorials of the Westminster Improvement 
| Commission and the Metropolitan Sewerage Manure 
| Company on the subject of the sanatory state of that 





235. The Village Forge, R. BRANDARD, is an | €liciting several encores; her Non Tardar was only | extensive district have been referred to high scientific 
imitation of the manner of Goopatt, and like al] | 2Ot so honoured by the consideration of the audience | authority, with the view of devising measures of 


imitations the husk only is preserved, whilst the 
fruit is nowhere to be found. 


301. The Confluence of the Rivers Conway and 
Llugwy, North Wales, E.1. Consett, is not de- | 


sexving the place it holds on the line, 


| for her exertions. Miss M1irAN was not so success- 
jfulas the Page, evidently feeling anything but at 
| ease in the costume ; she was, however, unanimously 
| encored in Voi che Sapete; and the like compliment 
was paid, on more than one occasion, to Mr. WEIss, 
| who played the Count. The part of the Countess was 


| practical efficacy for the attainment of the object 
| desired. 

The investigation of the matter has developed de- 
tails and suggestions of general interest to the public, 
a few of which we take the earliest opportunity of 
communicating to our readers. 
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The first question that naturally presented itself to 
the scientific inquirer was the correct principle of town 
drainage, and in what the perfection of that drainage 


consists. The answer is, that it would appear to con- | 


sist in the creation of channels adequate to the tho- 
rough purification of the city from the deposits which 
infect the streets and houses by evolving noxious 
gases : and in the due disposal of such deposits, so as 
to secure the non-pollution of water-courses, the 
non-corruption of the air, and the safety and security 
of property ; for which purposes works of storage in 
low districts, or of discharge where the natural out- 
lets are free, together with an effectual general system 
of drainage, must be provided. 


The entire cost of the works of drainage of the | 
division in question, exclusive of the engine- power, is 
estimated at the sum of 21,0007. 

—_o— 
The Quarterly Report on Mortality, just issued by 
the Registrar-General, is a very interesting docu- 
| ment; giving many important statistical facts in a 
| compendious form, and presenting some theoretical 
lopinions on the subject of infection in their newest 
|aspect. We extract some of the more interesting 
| parts of the report. | hand. : we ; 
‘* 57,925 deaths were registered in the last quarter. | ‘The English physicians of the eighteenth century 
| The average number of deaths deduced from the re- | agreed in pronouncing influenza contagious. By this 
i turns of the corresponding quarter of nine preceding | they did not mean that it was propagated by contact, 


at the end of May, France in June, Italy in July, and 
Spain in August. It travels faster now.” 

‘* Dr. Laval, a member of the Council of Health 
at Constantinople, states that influenza broke out in 
that city towards the end of August 1847, and pre- 
vailed, though not to avery great extent, for a month 
or six weeks. A slight epidemic of cholera broke out 
in October, and still reigns in Constantinople. Re- 
specting the influenza epidemic ia Germany, Russia, 
and Italy, no authentic information has come to 















| but that it was introduced into cities, institutions, 


The grand and primary object is the removal of | years, and corrected for increase of population, is 


refuse and corrupt matter from the streets and houses; 
but hitherto the various plans of town drainage in 
vogue have been altogether at variance with the ma- 
jority of the most essential requisites for such an ob- 
ject. Itis clear that no adaptation of the system 


now in operation will fully attain the object desired. | 


The startling fact is adduced that in the drainage to | 
the river in the low districts of Westminster, &c. the | 
refuse cannot immediately be got rid of, but remains | 
stagnating for a number of hours, twice in every day, | 
all escape being cut off by the tide, and exhaling the 
most malignant and poisonous effluvia, to the destruc- | 
tion of the inhabitants. Again, in the flat elevated 
districts, where the channels are free, the ‘ fall,’’ it 
appears, is insufficient to preclude the formation of | 
deposits from which noxious gases must be evolved, | 
necessitating incessant labour and entailing endless 
expenditure of the public money. In addition to these 
evils, foul exhalations are caused by the saturation of 
the brickwork of the sewers themselves and the adja- 
cent soil ; and even if an impermeable material were 
substituted, dampness of the site would still super- | 
vene, there remaiving no outlet for the percolating | 
waters into the substratum. Thus, the utmost possi- 
ble improvement of the present system would be in- 
adequate to prevent the generation of poisonous 
gases. 
This condemnation of the existing system of course | 
necessitates a proposal for an improved system of | 


| 215,000. 


;ending December 1845-6-7, were 
| and 18,533 (thirteen weeks). 


| 46,549. There is consequently an excess of 11,376 | 
| deaths in the quarter. The deaths registered in the 
December quarters of 1845, 1846, and 1847, are 
39,291, 53,093, 57,925; the mortality in the first is to | 
| that of the last quarter nearly as two to three. The 
mortality was below the average in the autumn quar- | 
ters of the five years 1841-5, and above the average 
in the five years 1838-40, 1846-7. 
‘« Scurvy prevailed in the beginning of the year; | 
but in the summer the public health appeared to be | 
slightly improved. Epidemics of typhus and in- | 
fluenza, however, set in, and made the mortality in 
the last quarter of 1847 higher than in any quarter | 
of any year since the new system of registration | 
commenced. } 
‘« The deaths in the year 1845 were 166,000; in 1847, 
The excess in 1847 is 49,000, or not less 
than 35,000 over the corrected average of 1839-45. | 
The districts from which the quarterly table is made | 
up have hitherto returned less than half the deaths in | 
England ; but it is not probable that the country dis- 
tricts have suffered to the same extent as most of | 


} 


| 
' 





| those in the return. 


‘In London, the deaths registered in the quarters | 
’ 1 

11,838, 13,221, 

The greatest number ; 


| registered in any quarter of the nine previous years was | 


14,686, in the severe winter of 1845.” 
The approach of the influenzais described :—‘‘ The 


| Cospett, Elizabeth Mary, 


drainage and sewerage. The new plan suggested is | wind had generally been blowing S.S.W. and S.W. 
to clear away the offal and excrement of the town by | since the first week of October; the weather was un- 
the power of steam, the application of which universal | usually warm ; a brilliant aurora was observed, and 
agent is urged upon the consideration of the commis- | shook the magnets on October 24; it appeared eight | 
sion in the shape of the ‘*converging’’ system of | times during the quarter; on Tuesday, November 16, 
drainage. This plan, it is affirmed, would fulfil all the | there was a remarkable darkness; the wind changed 


conditions enumerated as essential to a perfect system | 
of town drainage, and effect a saving of thirty per cent. | 
as compared with the cost of the present system. As 
far as we can collect from the details of which we | 
have been put in possession, it is proposed to parcel 
out the area to be drained into sections of a certain | 
extent, varying from 250 to 500 acres. The drainage | 
of these sections would be independent of each other, 
the drains converging to the centre of each section, | 
and there discharging their noxious contents into a | 
reservoir or well. From these central reservoirs the | 
liquid refuse would be raised by steam-engines placed | 
in any convenient locality, to which suction-pipes 
would conduct from the wells. From the steam- | 
engine distributing-pipes would carry the liquid re- | 
fuse to the adjacent country to serve the purpose of 
maoure, and from the same point other pipes 
would lead to the river, into whose bed the refuse 
raised by the engines would be discharged, whenever, 
as would be the case in wet weather, a superfluous 
quantity might remain to be disposed of. This part 
of the system would be sufficiently extensive to 
accommodate the drainage of an improved and ample 
supply of water to the district, and of an ordinary 
heavy fall of rain, which would effectually cleanse the 
entire external surface of the area, so as to allow the 
removal of all kinds of refuse capable of suspension 
in water. To provide for the due discharge of im- 
mense volumes of water poured from the clouds 
during extraordinary storms surface-channels would 
be constructed at convenient points. 

By the proposed plan of central drainage, it is 
stated that the great desideratum of perfect drainage 
—a good fall—would he effectually and universally | 
secured. The pollution of the river would, at the same | 
time, be avoided, for it is explained that the surplus dis- 
charze into the Thames already alluded to would consist 
Only of the upland and natural flood water, for which 
sufficient provision would be made to secure the dis- 
trict from inundation. 





Lastly, the permeable reser- | 


voirs, or sewers. hereby rendered necessary, would 
drain the subsoil of the district, and so secure the 
houses from the effects of damp. 

Such is an outline of the general principle. The 
details of its local application to the city of West- | 
minster are illustrated by diagrams, which it is im- 
i ta as well as yunecessary, to attempt to de- 


\ 





| It is stated that 50,000 of the inhabitants of Madrid 


to N.W. and amidst the various changes still blew | 


from the North over Greenwich at the rate of 160 
and 250 miles a day. The mean temperature of the | 
air suddenly fell from 11° above to 10° below the | 
average ; on Monday it was 54°, Friday 32°; the air | 
on Friday night was 27°; the earth was frozen; the 
wind was calm three days, and on Saturday evening a | 


| dense fog lay over the Thames and London for the space 


of fivehours. No electricity stirred inthe air during the 
week. All was still, as if Nature held her breath at 
the sight of the destroyer come forth to sacrifice her 
children. On Sunday the sky was overcast, the air 
damp, the wind changed in the night to S. by E. and 
passed for four days over Greenwich at the rate of 
200 and 300 miles daily; the temperature suddenly 
rose, and remained from two deg. to nine deg. above 
the average through the week ending November 27.” | 
Influenza was now epidemic: ‘‘ 11,339 persons died | 
in six weeks, and altogether the epidemic carried off | 
more than 5,000 souls over and above the mortality | 
of the season. The epidemic attained the greatest | 
intensity in the second week of its course ; raged with | 
nearly equal violence throughout the third week ; de- | 
clined in the fourth, and then partly subsided; but | 
the temperature falling, the mortality remained high, 
not only through December, but through the month | 
of January. The epidemic was most fatal to adults 
and to the aged. | 

‘*The epidemic of influenza killed twice as many 
people in the insalubrious parts of London as it did in 
those less unhealthy; its fatality in Lewisham and 
St. George-in-the-East was, as we have seen, one to 
four. 

‘* Our knowledge of the progress of the epidemic in | 
other countries is necessarily imperfect, as no weekly 


| tables are yet published in any of the great Conti- 
| nental cities. 


We learn, however, from the medical 
and other journals, that the grippe, which had pre. 


| vailed for a week, was at its height in Paris about 


December 4, when one-fourth or one-half of the po- 
pulation was laid up. (‘ Un quart si non la moitié | 
de la population est couchée.’—Gazelte Médicale.) | 
were in bed, suffering from influenza, on January 11. 
The epidemic still prevailed on the 19th, and was ex- | 
ceedingly fatal. London was probably attacked a/| 


few days before Paris; Madrid a month later. In 
the former epidemic (1782) influenza attacked London 





Macaulay (Capt. J. 


Newton’s (E.) Modern 


and houses in England, by persons actually affected 
by the disease. This notion is, however, too exclu- 
sive; the word ‘contagion’ applied to influenza or 
cholera is apt to mislead, and to have practically a 
bad effect.’’ The matter of infection appears to be 
material ; but it is more or less diffusible,—in some 
instances highly so. 





Births, fMarviages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 

Des-Geneys.—On the 10th inst. at Torquay, the Coun- 
tess Des-Geneys, of a son. 

PAKINGTON.—On the 12th inst. in Eaton-square, Lady 
Pakington, of a son. 

TAYLor.—On the 16th inst. at 68, Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, Lady Charlotte Watson Taylor, of a daughter, 

DEATHS. 

BEAvJOLo!IS, Harriette Charlotte, Countess of Charleville, 
suddenly, from ossification of the heart, on the Ist inst. at 
Naples. 

the beloved wife of William 
Cobbett, Esq. deeply regretted by her afflicted family, 
on the 12th inst. at Edmonton, aged 58. 

Cotyear, Lieutenant Edward T. A. 3rd Regiment, Bom- 
bay Army, on the 12th of November, 1847, at Sukkur, 
Seinde, aged 20. This young officer held the appoiat- 
ments of interpreter and paymaster to his regiment. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

ZEsop’s Fables, a new version, by the Rev. T. James, with 
100 illustrations designed by J. Tenniel, er. 8vo, 16s. cl.— 
Angela; a Novel, by the author of *‘ Emilia Wyndham,”’ 
3 vols. post Svo. 12, 11s. 6d, bds.—Allie’s (Thos. W.) The 
Church of England Cleared from the Charge of Schism, 
2nd edit. enlarged, Svo. 12s. cl. 

Bowman’s (T.) Catechism of Biblical Antiquities, Part I. 
12mo. 2s. cl.—Brasseur’s (J.) Grammar of the French 
Language, 5th edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.—Brooke’s (H. F.) Victa- 
ries of the Sutlej; a Prize Poem, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. el 

Cicero de Senectute, Cato Major: a new translation, 12mo. 
Is. sewed.—Clarke’s (E.) Lectures on the Public Life and 
Character of Oliver Cromwell, cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cl.—Cone 
sideration; or Modern Christianity compared with the 
Bible, by M.S. C. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Correspondant (Le) 
Callegraphe, post 4to. 4s. half-bound.—Cornelii Taciti 
Opera, by Professor F. Ritter, Vols. I. and II. demy 8vo, 


14s. bds. : 
Dallas’s (Rev. A.) My Churchyard, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—Dohson’s (Rev. W.) Selections for Composition and 


Transiation, Sixth Series, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Drake’s (Laws 
rence) Heroes of England, 4th edit. 12mo. 4s. cl. gilt 
edges.—Dublin (The) University Calendar for 1848, 12mo, 
5s. cl. 

Edwards’s (Henry) Selections from Lucian, ‘‘ Machen’s Im- 
proved Edition,’’ with English Notes, }2mo. 7s. 6d. roan, 

Green’s Universal Primer, new edit. 12mo, 1s. cl.—Gryll’s 
(T. W.) Oak Station; or, Saints in the Jungle, 8vo, 
78. 6d. cl.—Golovine’s (Ivan) Russian Sketch Book, 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 2Is. cl. 

Hare (The) and Three Leverets: a Moral Story, by Alfred 
Priest, oblong 16mo. 3s. bds.--Hale’s (Archbp.) Sick 
Man’s Guide, from ‘‘ Bp. Taylor’s Holy Dying,” 2d edit. 
18mo. 3s. cl.—Homer’s Iliad, ** Interlinear Translation,” 
12mo, 6s. Gd. cl.—Hopkin’s (Henry) Exercises in Ortho- 
graphy, on an improved plan, 10th edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
—Hopkin’s (Henry) Exercises in Composition, on an im- 
proved plan, 5th edit. 18mo, 1s. 6d. cl.—Hopkin’s (Henry) 
Key to ditto, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Hook’s (Rev. Dr.) 
Ecclesiastical Biography, Vol. IV. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Hol- 
land’s (G. C., M.D.) The Philosophy of Human Nature ; 
or, the Laws and Action of the Nervous System, 8vo. 12s. 
cloth. 

Indian Railways, &c. by an Old Indian Postmaster, 3rd edit. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Kentish’s (T.) Treatise on a Box of Instruments and the 
Slide Rule, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d, cl. 


Lecons Frangaises de Litterature et de Morale; ou Nou- 


veau Recueil de Morceaux FE xtraits des Auteurs Modernes, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Londonderry’s (Marquis), Story of 
the Peninsular War, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Little Mary’s 
Reading Book, 18mo. 6d. swd. 

S.) On Field Fortification, 2nd edit. 
12mo. (with folio book of plates), 12s. cl.— Mercantile 
(The) Penman, post 4to. 4s. half-bound.—Montgomery’s 
(Rev. R.) Gospel in Advance of the Age, 3rd edit. 8yo, 
12s. cl.—Maury’s (S, M.) Englishwoman in America, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Unbeliever, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— 
National (The) Defences, by the Author of Revelations in 
Russia, post 8vo. 4s. swd.—Ninfa; a Tale from the Ger- 
man, by Louisa Keir Grant, royal 12mo, 10s, 6d, ¢l, 
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Office (The) of Private Baptism, arranged with the Col- 
lects, with Notes, by a Clergyman, 12mo, 4d. sw. 

Patigg’s (Peter) Tales about the San, Motn, and Stars, new 
By, 16mo, 4s. 6d. cl. gilt edges.—Parley’s (Peter) 
Peep at Paris, square 16mo. 3s. 6d. el. gilt edges.—Paton’s 
(A. P.) Poems, 2nd series, }8mo. 2s. 6d. swd.—Plump- 
tre’s (Helen) Scripture Stories,—‘‘ Joshua,” 5th edit. 
18mo. 2s. 6d, cl.—Plutarch’s Lives, by Langhorne, new 
edit» 8vyo. 6s. cl. 

Recollectiegs of Rugby, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

Sandford’s (Mrs. Jno.) Female Improvement, 3rd edit. with 
Additions, feap. 8vo. 7s. cl.—Shakspeare for Schools, by a 
Clergyman cf the Church of England, 12mo. 2s. cl.— 
Sussex (The) Archzeological Collections, by the Sussex 
fArehmoldgival Soriety, vo. 108. cl.—Smith'’s (Harriett) 
English Grammar Simplified, 18mo. 8d. swd.—Stewart’s 
(E. M.) Fitz-Alwyn, the First Lord Mayor, feap. 8vo. 
3s. cl. 

Taylor’s (Jno. Pitt) Treatise on the Law of Evidence, 2 vols. 
royal 8vo.2/.10s. bds.—Taylor’s (Jeoffry) Glance at the Globe 
aud the Worlds around us, 12mo. 4s, 6d. cl.—Trevelyan’s 
(C, E.) Irish Crisis, &e. feap. 8yo. 1s. 6s. cl.— Truth (The 
jn Regard to England in 1817, by a Frenchman, translated 
by W. J. Young, esq. 8vo. 8s, cl. , 

Wallbridge’s (T.) Council of Four, 3rd thousand, 32imo. 
is. Od. cl.—Webster’® (Thos.) Pott ind Docks of Birken- 
head, royal Syo. 15s, ¢l.—William’s Symbolical Euclid, 


new edit. 8vo. 7s, cl.—Ditto, 8th edit. 18mo. 6s. 6d. el. | 
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SAGACITY OF A HEIFER.—Instances of the re- 
markable sagacity displayed by animals have from 
time to time been givea to the public, to which we 
may add the following :—a two-year old heifer, be- 
longing to Mr. Robert Ardron, of Pigburn, has ac- 
quired the habit of going to the turnip-cutter, when 
Allowed to do so, and of working the, machine to 
supply herself with food. This she will do at any 
hour of the day, but, of course, most eagerly at the 
regular feeding time. It works the machine by 
placing its head under the handle to raise it, and over 
the handle to lower it; it invariably looks into the 
Machine to see if there are any turnips to cut before 
commenting tlie process: and if very hungry it will 
cut a considerable quantity before it begins to eat 
any ; but if not very hungry, it will only cut one or 
two turnips atatime. It is supposed that the heifer 
has acquired its habit from playing with the machine 
when young.— Doncaster Chronicle. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 

\ ILLIAM ALLEN’S FAMILY 
APERIENT, or ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 

The distinguislied patronage and beneficial effects which 
have constantly resulted from their use—the purity of the 
ingredients which enter into their composition—their careful 
arid petuliar tnofle of preparation—and the great and in- 
creasing demand for them from every quarter of the globe, 
prove, at once, their superiority over all similar prepara- 
tions. 

Prepared only by William Allen, Chemist (Member of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain), No. 2, Morgan’s- 
place, Liverpool-road, Islington, London. 

Sold, wholesale, by Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-strect; R. Johnston, 68, Corn 
hill, London ; and may be had of all Druggists and Medicine 
Vendors in the Kingdom.—In Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 
each. 
fa age ep at and MEDICAL GAL- 

VANIC INSTITUTION, 46, STRAND, 
Conducted by Mr. DALBY, under the most distinguished 
patronage, for the cure of all kinds of Nervous Complaints, 
including Deafness, Paralysis Indigestion, &c. by means of 
Galvanism and the Nervo-pathic treatment, now so exten- 
sively employed by Mr. Dalby. 

J. Dalby, 46, Strand, Inventor of Dalby’s celebrated 
Nervous Chloroform Balm. 








N R. G. LAWRENCE may be CON- 

SULTED daily, from Two to Five, or by letter, at 
119,"Jermyn-street, Regent-street, London, upon the CURE 
of PILES, FISTULA, and PROLAPSUS, of however long 
standing, which he undertakes to cure radically in a short 
time without confinement, on a peculiar method of twenty 
years’ experience, without caustic or the use of the knife. 
‘These complaints, arising from an over irritation with sub- 
sequent laxity of the lower bowel, are effectually remedied 
under the gentle treatment by himself adopted. 


w ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE— 
KR Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 
RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 
the Nats of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-strect, Strand, London. 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper, may in a great measure he attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 
In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, 
&e, and in spasmodic asthma, itis much recommended, 
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Areade,—F. HORNCASTLE hag always on hand the 

| tewest PUBLICATIONS of interest in French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish Hiterature, and executes with promp- 

titude, and on the most moderate ‘Terms, afi orders for Fo- 


| reign Books, Prints, Music, and Periodicals. Paul d® | eaay, and effectual forth in which Magnesia may, 


Kock’s Novels, 3s, the set, and all the new French Ro- 
| mances. All the French Plays, 1s. each. 
| F. Horneastle, 50, Burlington Arcade. 


ARIS FASHIONS. — 50, Burlington 
| Areade, — F. HORNCASTLE, Foreign Bookseller, 
RECEIVES SUBSCRIPTIONS for all the FRENCH 
| FASHIONS, viz. :—‘‘ Le Petit Courrier des Dames,’ “‘ Le 
Monitetir dé. la Mode,’’ “Le Bon Ton,’’ “ Le Journal des 
| Demoiselles,”” “‘Le Jétirial des ‘Tailleurs,’’, &c. He is 
| also appointed agent for the “ Illustration,’ 7s, 6d, per 
| quarter, and for all the other French and Continental Jowr- 
| nals and Periodicals. 
F. Horncastle, 50, Burlington Areade. 
| OR FIVE SHILLINGS, Free by Post, 
: e ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL PLATES from 
ithe ANNUALS, all different and fine impressions of Land- 
seapes, Figures, Portraits, %c. adapted for Albums, Scrap- 
| Books, Sefeens, dr fanty purpetes; fornzitig an elegant and 
most acceptable present. Forwarded free immediately on 
receipt of Post-office order. 
James Reynolds, Print Warehouse, 174, Strand. 
Two Hundred, all different, free for 8s. 6d. 





Now ready, 

HE LAW TIMES SHEET ALMANAC 

for 1848, containing Time Tables in Common Law, 

Equity, Bankruptcy, and the County Courts, and every other 

information required for ready reference in the Office, being 

the moft cothplete work of the kind ever published. Price 

2s. plain; 3s. oh pastebodrd ; 43, in a frame; 5s. on rollers, 
glazed. 

N.B. Some cop‘es are stamped, to pass free by post, and 
will be transmitted to any person inc!osing 2s, jn penny 
postage stamps. 

The COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE SHEET 
ALMANAC for 1848, containing a}l the Information required 
for readier reference by the Officers, Practitioners, and 
Saitors in the Cointy Courts. The same size and price as 
the Law Timrs Snret AuMANAC. Copies stamped for 
post in like manner. 

The LAW DIARY and REMEMBRANCER for 
1848, in quarto and octavo, neatly bound, containing the 
Information required in Offices. 

The COUNTY COURTS DIARY and REMEM- 
BRANCER for 1848, in quarto and octavo, containing the 
Information required by all engaged in the County Courts, 
arranged by one of the Clerks, 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, 





Just published, 
HE COUNTY COURTS LAW LIST 
for 1848, containing, 

Ist. All the Pantsnes in all the Counties in England and 
Wales, alphabetically arranged, with the Court Town of 
each, and its distance from it. 

Edited by W. LEEDES FOX, Esq, Clerk of the Harleston 
Court, 

N.B.—The purpose of this is to éiable the officers, practi- 
tioners, and suitors to ascertain if a miontent where any 
distant parish is situate into which they might have occasion 
to issue process, 

2nd, The District Courts, in Alphabetical Order, 
shewing all the Parishes, Townships, Tythings, Chapelries, 
&c. comprised in each, with their distances from the Court 
Town. This has been prepared from official sources. 

3rd. The Attorneys who have authorised the insertion of 
their names as practising in the various Courts. 

4th. Time Tables, Schedules of Fees, Lists of Circuits and 
their Judges, and misce'laneous information useful for re- 
ference, 

In a volume of upwards of 500 closely printed pages, 
bound in roan, price 10s. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





THE GREATEST CURES OF ANY MEDICINE IN 
THE GLOBE, 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


A Cure of a Desperate Scorbutic Eruption of long standing. 
Extract of a Letter, dated Wolverhampton, the 10th of 
February, 1847, confirmed by Mr. Simpson, Stationer. 

Siz,—Having been wonderfully restored from a state of 
great suffering, illness, and debility, by the use of your Pills 
and Ointment, I think it right, for the sake of others, to 
make my case known to you. For the last two years I was 
afflicted with violent Scorbutic Eruption, which completel 
covered my chest, and other parts of my body, causing suc 
violent pain, that I can in truth say, that for months I was 
not able to get sleep for more than a very short time toge- 
ther. I applied here to all the principal medical men, as 
also to those in Birmingham, without getting the least re- 
lief; at last I was recommended, by Mr. Thomas Simpson, 
Stationer, Market-place, to try your Pills and Ointment, 
which I did, and I am happy to say that I may consider 
myself as thoroughly cured: I can now sleep all the night 
through, and the pains in my back and limbs have entirely 
left me (Signed) RICHARD HAVELL, 

To Professor Holloway. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medi- 
eines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, 
at' Is. 14d. 28.9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s. and 33s. each. 
There is q yery considerable saving in taking the larger 
sizes, 
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OREIGN BOOK S.—50, Burlington] QIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAG- 


NESIA.—Prepared under the immediate card of the 
Inyentor, and established for upwards of Thirty Years. 
This elegant preparation is tecommended in all cases of 
hile, acidities, indigestioi, gout and grate}, as the most safe, 
; and indeed 


a 





the only one in whieh it ought, to be exhibi B f 
all the properties of the Magnesia now in general use, with- 
out being liable, like it, to fotm dangerous coneretions iit 
the bowels, it effectually cures HEAXTHCRN Without it- 
juring the coats of the stomach, as soda, potass, ahd thei? 
carbonates are known to do; it prevents the food of infants 
turning sour; in all cases it acts as a pleasing aperient, and 
is peculiarly adapted to females. 

It has long been known that the most serious consequences 
have frequently resulted from the use of Solid Magnesia, 
which has been proved by Mr. Brande and many other emi- 
nent chemists, to form concretions in the bowels, endanger- 
ing, aid, ih some instances, destroying life. 

Sir HUMPHREY DAYY testified that this solution 
forms soluble combinations with wric acid salts in cases of 
gout and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious ten- 
dency, when other alkalies, and ever Magtiesia itself, had 
failed. 

From Sir PHILIP CRAMPTON, Bart. Surgeon General 
to the Army in Ireland. : 

‘* Dear Sir,—There can be no doubt that Magnesia may 
be administered more safely in the form of a concentrated 
solution than in substance; for this,.and many other rea 
sons, I am of opinion that the Fluid Magnesia is a very 
valuable addition to our Matéria Bfedica: 

“ PHILIP CRAMPTON.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs, 
Guthrie and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the constant use of soda or potass. 

LETTER FROM J. MURRAY, ESQ. LECTURER ON 
CHEMISTRY, F.S.A., P.L.S. ? 
“To Sir James Murray, Dublin. 
‘s ‘* Portland-place, Hull, August 30, 1839. 

« Dear Sia James,—Many years have elapsed since you 
first shewed me, in your laboratories, your super-carbonate, 
or soluble Magnesia, aiid demenstratéd experimentally the 
remarkable quantity of pure Magnesia held im transparent 
solution. It was then new to me, as it was to the chemical 
world, and I speak advisedly as a practical chemist. 1 be- 
lieve its medical value cannot be too highly estimated, and I 
am satisfied that the public is under an infinite debt of gra- 
titude to you for those valuable researches which have been 
the means of its introduction. Not to mention its more 
obvious healing virtues, I believe it to be almost, if not alto. 
gether, a specific for Fithie Acid Concretions, when used in 
the pure condensed soluticn invented by you. 

* Believe me to be, yours faithfully 
JOHN MURRAY, F.S.A, 

The following testimonial of the celebrated “ Distin 
Family,”? who are well known to her Majesty and the no- 
bility of England, proves the great value of Sir James Mur- 
ray’s Fluid Magnesia, and is very encouraging for delicate 
persons going to sea :— 

* To Sir J. Murray. 
“ Tuthill’s Hotel, Dawson-st. Dublin, Feb. 19, 1839. 

“ Sir,—Having arrived from Glasgow, per the steam-ship 
Jupiter, in this stormy season, without the slightest sea- 
sickness, we feel bound to attribute this exemption to the 
most agreeable effervescent draughts of your solution of 
Magnesia and Acidulated Syrup, which were kindly furnished 
to us by that attentive officer, Captain Ellis. “ 

“Upon all former occasions we were martyrs to sea-sick- 
ness, arid we think it a great blessing that travellers may now 
enjoy such health and comfort at sea, as we derived from the 
use of this delightful drink. “THE DISTIN FAMILY.” 
From DR. KENNEDY, Master of the Lying-in- Hospital, 

Dublin. 

“ Dear S1r,—I consider the Fluid Magnesia to be a very 
valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irritation or 
acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases ,jor sea-sickness.”’ 

In addition to the above, Professor Duncan, of Edinburgh, 
in his extensive practice, established its efficacy for remov- 
ing acidities, allaying irritation of the stomach or urinary 
organs, and for dissolving lithic concretions and uric. salts, 
and consequently as the best remedy for Gravel and Gout. 

CAUTION.—In order to avoid the danger of concretions 
and sediments, which result from the use of over saturated 
and unchemical compounds made by non-medical persons, 
the public will please to observe, that Sir James Murray’s 
Pure Fluid Magnesia is prepared of that proportion of 
strength which is conformable to the laws of chemical equi- 
yalents, and which has been proyed in hospital and private 

ractice, during the last thirty years, to be the best adapted 
‘or the human stomach, and the most suitable for the treat- 
ment of females and children. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Witutam Baixey, of 
North-street, Wolverhampton, and all wholesale and retail 
Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout the British 
Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s. and 21s. 
each The Acidulated Syup in bottles 2s. each. 

N.B,.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
tion,” and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
green ink, as follows : —“‘ James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.”’ 





Lonvon:--Printed by Henry Moreett Cox, of 74, Great 
Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, 
74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published by 
Joun Crockrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Dans, in the City of Westmin- 
ster, Publisher, at 20, Essex Street aforesaid, on Satur- 
day, the 19th day of February, 1848, 


And SOLD at the Office, No. 344, Strand, 
nearly oppesite Wellington-street. 





